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LOOKING BEYOND. 








BY RICHMOND, 





voice, “I know that my earthly house will | broken, to the coming change that every outward 
soon crumble and fall; but then, you see,” | sign too surely indicated, and then answered, as we 
and a smile rested on her lips, “I shall have a house have seen. 
not made with hands, eternal, in the Heavens.” “ A body,” she continued, looking at her thin white 
Her friend had come to comfort her, and was try- | hands, “that will never fail me as this has done.” ae 
ing to lead her thoughts onward to the better country | “ You have been pondering these solemn things,” 1 pa 
whither her feet were hastening. Intimate as they | said the friend. 
were, it was the first time they had talked together; “I think of them a great deal. I am looking 
of death. The invalid had listened to her friend, as | beyond.” 
VOL, XLI.—36, (481) 


7 | ES,” answered the invalid, speaking in a quiet | she referred, in a voice that was husky and almost 
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“Into that unknown country, whither we are all 
going.” There was a tone of sorrow and regret in 
the friend’s voice, as if the approaching change were 
a calamity to be feared. 

“The land of peace,” said the invalid, in the quiet 
voice with which she had just spoken, and with the 
tender smile again on her lips. 


The shadow which had been deepening on the | 


friend’s face lifted itself. She had come with op- 
pressed feelings, drawn by a sense of religious duty, 
to talk of death and the grave. She was not sure of 
her friend ; was in fear leat her mind lay in darkness 
and doubt; and, lo! she found her peaceful and wait 
ing. It was a sweet surprise. 

‘And you do not shrink from death ?” she asked. 

“Why should 1? What is death ?” 

A sober look came back into the friend’s face, 

“Ah! the mystery of death!” she answered. 


“Not a mystery, buta simple change. Only the | 


laying cfl of an outer garment that has become use 
leas, A tranquil sleep, and then a peaceful waking.” 
The friend was silent with wonder. A simple 


change! The laying off of an outer garment that | 


had become useless! Death only thia! She had 
expected to find doubts, and ehrinkings. and mortal 
fears; but instead eyes full of serene trust and hope- 
ful anticipations looked into hers. 


“It is not for us, as Christians,” said the invalid, | 
| 


“to magnify death as an evil; to surround an event 


that comes in natural order with vague terrors and | 


awful experiences. Death ia but «a loving angel, sent 
to take us by the hand, when we are done with 
earth, and Jead us to the land immortal. At his 
touch, this body of clay will fall in ruins, and then | 
sball find myself living in a more perfect body, 
wrought of spiritual substance, and in all things 
meet for that purer world in which spirits and angels 
dwell. Ido not call this change death ; it i really 
a resurrection. A rising out of a lower into a higher 
ephere of life. A beautiful transition.” 

“Thank you, my dear friend! I came to lead 
your thoughts onward to this great transition, but 
you do not need my office of Christian love.” 

“ Dear friend and sister!’ was answered. “Jt was 


ad good in you to come; and | need you more than | | 


van tell. I want to talk with you abont heavenly 


things ; about the new country to which I am going; | 


its inhabitants and employments, For you know, 
dear, that Heaven is only another country, or world, 
into which God takes us when we are done with this. 
What shall we do there? And how shall we live?’ 

“God will take care of all that,” suid the friend. 
“Of one thing you may be sure, your life will be 
peaceful and happy.” 

“T know that; but the idea of mere peace and 
happiness does not fill my anticipations. They are 
only states of the soul.” 

“What more can you ask? If you are peaceful 
and happy, what is left to desire ?” 


The invalid did not answer immediately, It was | 


plain from the expression of her face thit something 


perplexed her thoughts. 


“This looking forward to peace and happiness as 
the great good in store for us if we keep the divine 
law, has in it, to my perception, an element of selfish- 

|ness, Must not a true Heavenly state be one of self. 
| forgetfulness in a divine love for others?” 

“Oh! I see where your thonght is turning,” said 
the friend, her countenance lifting. New intuitions 
began coming to her mind. “ Peace and happiness 

ure only consequent states.” 

“That is it. Consequent on some good we have 
done. To me, peace and happiness are incompatible 
with idleness, I am sure Heaven would be anything 
but a state of blessedness to me if I had nothing to 
do but sit down and enjoy myself—to contemplate 


| my own happiness. Why, my dear friend, I should 
| grow miserable in a week—get blue mouldy, as an 
odd acquaintance of mine once said, when she had 
| no employment.” 

“Oh, of course we shall not be idle.” 

“Very well. Then comes the next thought—what 
shall we do?” 

“I wouldn’t trouble myself about that,” said the 
friend, seeing on the invalid’s brow an earnest con 
traction, 

“IT am not troubled about it in the Jeast,” was an 
awered, a soft smile playing about the colorless lips 
“ But, as | am about going to reside in a new coun- 
try, it is only natural that I should think a good 
deal about its inhabitants, and the way they live 
There is no harm in that.” 

“ Not unless it disturbs your mind, and brings int 
it a doubt of God’s goodness.” 

“ As it does not, but only seems to give me broader 
| glimpses of His love, and wisdom, and great beneti- 
leence. Whenever we read about angels in the Bible, 
| are they not always represented as doing something— 

as agents of God's good purposes? Now, I have read 
somewhere that all angels were once men and wo- 
men, living upon some earth in God’s universe 
Don’t you remember that the angel who appeared to 
John in the Apocalypse told him that he was one of 
| his fellow servants, and of his brethren the prophets ? 
And that the measure of a man is called the measure 
of an angel? You see, I think a great deal about 
these things. If Iam to become an angel, and one 
of God’s ministering spirits, then it is all clear to 
me. I shall be peuceful and happy, because, like 
God, I shall be emploved in doing good. He, the 
greatest worker and greatest benefactor in the uni- 
verse, is the mo-t peaceful and the happiest ; and the 


nearer our life comes to His, the sweeter and more 
perfect it will be. Do you know what I would most 
like to do in Heaven ?” 
A bright look came into the invalid’s face. 
“What?” asked her friend, 
“Take dear little babies that come from the earth, 
and be as a mother to them. Oh!” and the bright- 
'ness of her face grew into a glad radiance, “that 
| would be happiness indeed t” 
“* Maybe it will be so,” answered the friend, gazing 
in tender surprise on the face that seemed to have 
| caught a light from Heaven. 
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* But I must not choose my work. God will know | many things, yet seem to enjoy their mode of life: 
best,” said the invalid. “He may send me to| This is the more remarkable, that some institu- 
strengthen some poor sister walking in the world’s | tions of the same kind at home have failed. In 
hard and dangerous places, and so help me to save | Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, a boarding-house was 
a soul that, but for an angel counsellor and guide, | opened of a similar kind, designed for the accom- 
might be lost forever. Or, my work may be to com- | modation of girls working at a factory there. It 
fort the sick, and keep their thoughts stayed on God; | has not been a success; partly, perhaps, because in 
or, to be with the sorely tempted, holding them back le large town like Edinburgh the choice of lodgings 
from evil by counsels spoken to their inner thought. | is very large; partly, it may be, for other reasons. 
It will be all right, I know; and I shall be happy in | Of the male workers at Lawrence, many now own 
my work, be it what it may. Oh, yes, God knows | houses in which they dwell. About £50,000 has 
best; and it will all be well.” | been thus invested by them. Besides these, there 

With a soft sigh of relief, as of one in whose mind | is a benefit society for sickness and other times of 
some questioning doubt had been laid to rest, she | trouble. The payments vary from two to six cents, 
let her head fall back upon her chair, her white lids | or say, one to three pence a week. 
slowly dropping down. There was a smile of peace) ditions of the fund, the payments are suspended 
upon her lips. She was looking beyond into the | altogether. The fund is managed by the work- 
Heavenly land whither she was soon to go; not| people, with the manager as chairman, and certain 
thinking of golden streets, and mansions of delight, | persons are named as stewards, whose duty is to 
but of the angel-work that waited her coming. attend to the comfort of the sick all the time they 

are disabled. The company show their mindful- 

| ness of all the possible conditions of their people, 

THE PACIFIC MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASSA-| by providing a burial-ground for the use of those 
CHUSETTS. who die poor. All these arrangements draw the 

‘¥ eminent English clergyman, W. G. Blaikie, | members of the factory together, and establish a 


In some con- 


‘\ D.D., gives, in some notes of travel in America, | subtile but powerful bond between them. Altogether 
44 the following interesting account of his visit, | about four thousand people are employed—half male, 
two or three years ago, to the Pacific Mills at Law- | half female—the female workers being mostly young. 
rence, Massachusetts. He says: The oil supplied in these arrangements lubricates 
These mills, which are held by a joint-stock com- | the wheels, and the work goes on pleasantly, and to 
pany, were started on the principle that there was to | the shareholders most profitably. 
be an acknowledged mutual dependence between; The persons appointed to superintend the board- 
employers and employed; and that, inasmuch as | ing-houses are selected for their ability to exercise 
the success of the proprietors must depend on the | a wholesome domestic influence on the young women 
cheerful and intelligent co-operation of the work-| who occupy their houses; and as may be looked 
people, certain plans should be adopted to secure for, when a Christian man has the appointment of 
the material, moral and intellectual welfare of the | them, are often persons of superior Christian char- 
workmen, both as a daty to them, and one of self-| acter. The doors of these houses are locked at ten 
interest to the proprietors, This preliminary con- | o'clock every night, and any improper behavior on 
dition is the more worthy of notice, that in England | the part of the inmates is checked. Throughout 
some workmen are apt to regard such measures as | the whole establishment, drunkenness, profanity and 
an interference with their rights; a view which does | other coarse and evil habits, are so discountenanced, 
not seem to have been taken at all in America, | that it is impossible for a person addicted to them 
though there the rights of workmen are held pre- to retain his connection with the works It is net 
eminently sacred. alleged that no woman of loose morale is in the 
Among the material arrangements designed for | establishment, but it is not thought that any become 
the benefit of the people, the first was, the erection | lax in it, and it is certain that there is no open pro- 
of factory buildings, well lighted and well aired, of | pagandism of vice. Even overseers, when guilty of 
cheerful and comfortable aspect, in which the | tyrannical or harsh treatment of those under them, 
workers should have presented to them the brighter | are liable to censure, and there have been instances 
and not the gloomier surroundings of a life of toil. | of their dismissal for such offences. 
Next, comfortable dwelling-houses. Residences were| A library is also provided, and separate reading- 
provided for the heads of families at moderate | rooms for the men and for the women. This branch 
rents; the rent answering to Adam Smith’s con- | of the operations is evidently carried on with vigor, 
dition, not exceeding one-eighth of the income. | and with unceasing endeavors to provide what will 
Large buildings were also erected for single females, | keep up the interest of readere. Evening schools are 
divided into apartments, arranged for two persons provided, partly by the company; and those boys 
each. These boarding-houses were placed under | and girls who are at the time of life (from ten to 
the charge of trustworthy superintendents, and they | sixteen) when by law they must partially attend 
have proved a remarkable success, They accom- | school, have facilities offered to them for complying 
modate in all upward of eight hundred girls. The | with the reqairement. 
boarders are under pretty stringent regulations in| The success attending this system has been very 
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considerable. In the first place, strikes have been 
unknown. A higher class of workmen have been 
secured. A liberal scale of wages has been adopted, 
for the company has been exceedingly prosperous. 
The arrangements, especially where young women 
are employed, are, however, subject to some draw- 
backs. There is an immense amount of coming and 
going. Girls will often goaway for a month or two 
months holiday and return at the end. The sum 
earned by the girls is about a doilar a day, and as 
their board and lodging cost little more than a third 
of this, there is an ample surplus for dress and what 
not. The amount of finery sold in Lawrence is said 
to be very large, and on Sundays the mill girls are 
dressed like ladies, I must own, however, that the 
appearance of the girls at work disappointed me. 
There was often a coarseness and ungainliness 
which I did not expect to see. But then it must be 
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and moral aspects, is due to the manager and the 
superintendent, and especially to the earnest Chris- 
tian spirit by which they are animated. There are 
needed for such operations a degree and kind of pa- 
tience, a kindness, a paternal consideration and a 
dependence on higher influences to guide and bless, 
that are only bred of earnest Christianity. If, in 
some cases, men making no profession of Christianity 
show a considerable amount of interest in their 
workpeople, and if, in other cases, men professing 
Christianity show none, but are hard and stern as 
granite blocks, this only shows how liable profession 
and practice are to part company. I must say, in 
behalf of the echool of Arnold, Maurice and Kings- 
ley, that it did great and good service, twenty or 
thirty years ago, by indicating the connection between 
the spirit of Christ and arrangements for the socia] 
well-being of the working classes, and by strongly 
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remembered that a great proportion are “ foreign,” 


that is, Irish and German. I was told that twenty 
years ago, two-thirds were natives of New England 


> 


| urging such arrangements, as a right and necessary 
| development of the Christian spirit, From some of 
| their views I differ widely ; but I trust J shall never 


and one-third foreign; now the proportion is more be deterred from giving honor to whom honor is 
nearly one-third native and two thirds foreign. And | due, and thus indicating one thing, at all events, in 
this, of course, must gause considerable difficulty in ; which the Broad Church has deserved well of the 








carrying out the spirit of the undertaking. 

The company encourages the workmen to become 
owners of its stock, after the manner of the Cross- 
leys of Halifax. The amount of stock thus held 
exceeds $60,000. More than one of the workmen 
has been a member of the Lawrence City Govern- 
ment in its Board of Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil; and not an annual election passes without the 


choice of one or more to some of these important | 


offices. 
I have only to add that, in my judgment, very 


much of the success of this undertaking, in its social 


|country. I make this acknowledgment the more 
| readily, because I have observed that the Arnold 
| school are for the most part feeble in motive power. 
| They can give a direction to a spirit already gene- 
| rated ; but to create Christian devotedness, to inspire 
the passion and self-denial of philanthropy, to breed 
| the patience and hopefulness of sustained Christian 
effort, their system seems to me all too feeble. 


| 
| 


Let our lives be pure as snow-fields, where our 
| footsteps leave a mark, but not a stain, 
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THE BENGAL TIGER. | the most thickly settled of any upon the globe, tigers 

BY MARION KNIGHT. | and other wild beasts should abound to the extent of 

PTVHE tiger is nearly equal to the lion in strength, making travelling dangerous and dwelling insecure. 
while it surpasses him in activity. It is found | But, to understand this, we should know something 
only in Asia, and especially in India, though it | of the geography of the country. Though many 

is not confined exclusively to that country, as it lives | parts of India are densely populated, there are still 


also in China quite far to the eastward. lother regions where the foot of man has seldom if 
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We who, in a comparatively new country, have ever trodden. The mountainous portions of India are 
succeeded in either exterminating the wild beasts, dr | almost inaccessible, and will probably continue to be, 


driven them back gradually before us as civilization | as they have always been, the undisturbed abodes of 


has progressed westward, can hardly comprehend how | wild and dangerous animals of all kinds. The 


it is possible that in a region the longest inhabited and ' swamps and jungles which line the coast are equally 
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abandoned by men to the dominion of wild beasts. 
Again, the Ganges, with its many mouths, passes 
through a large section of the country called the 
Soonderbunds, These Soonderbunds are thickets and 
morasses, intersected by a hundred natural canals, 
incapable of cultivation or settlement, and the haunts 
of tigers, monkeys and poisonous reptiles. Thus, 
while on one side of the Hoogly, as this mouth of the 
Ganges is called, is found Calcutta, one of the great 
commercial cities of India, on the other side is a 
wilderness which mnst ever remain unconquered. 

In these inaccessible regions tigers and other 
animals have their fastnesses, and from thence they 
venture on depredatory excursions. 

The royal Bengal tiger is a most beautifal and 
magnificent creature. His hair is thick, fine and 
shining, its ground-color of a bright, tawny yellow, 
shaded into pure white on his under parts, and 
beautifully marked with dark undulating stripes and 
bands. He is in form a combination of strength and 
grace. As lithe in his motions as a cat, he can seize 
an ox in his mouth and carry it off with as much 
ease as a cat does a mouse, and without allowing its 
feet to drag on the ground. He sometimes attains 
to four and a half feet in height, and nine in length 
The following anecdote will illustrate his strength : 

“A buflalo, belonging to a peasant, having fallen 
into a quagmire, the man himself was unable to ex- 
tricate it, and went to cal] the assistance of his neigh- 
bors. Meanwhile, a large tiger coming to the spot 
seized upon the buffalo and dragged him out. When 
the men came to the place, they saw the tiger with 
the bufialo thrown over his shoulder, in the act of 
retiring with him toward the jungle. No’ sooner, 
however, did he observe the men than he let fall the 
dead animal and precipitately esgaped. On coming 
up they found the buffalo quite dead, and his whole 
blood sucked out. Some notion may be gained of 
the immense power of the tiger, when it is remem- 
bered that the ordinary weight of a buffalo is above 
a thousand pounds, and, consequently, considerably 
more than double its own weight.” 

It was once not uncommon in the Island of Java 
to have combats between tigers and buffaloes, in 
which the ferocity and agility of the tiger would 
sometimes prove more than a match for the strength 
of the buffalo. Combats between elephants and tigers 
were sometimes held in Siam, in which the elephants 
usually proved victors, though the tigers would show 
great bravery. 

Tigers commit serious ravages in some portions of 
India, carrying off numberless cattle, and frequently 
children, and even men and women. In one district, 
a traveller tells us, three hundred men and five 


thousand cattle were destroyed during three years, | 


The same traveller says: 
“ Whilst confined in the forest the tiger is compara- 
tively harmless. There, feeding principally on deer, 


he rarely encounters man; and when the solitary 
hunter does meet the grim tyrant of the woods, in- 
stinctive fear of the human race makes the stupid 
monster ayoid him, Bat, in the open country he be- 





comes dangerous. Pressed by hunger, he seeks his 
prey in the neighborhood of villages, and carries off 
cattle before the herdsman’s eyes. Still, he rarely 
ventures to attack man unless provoked or urged to 
desperation. But, under whatever circumstances 
human blood is first tasted, the spell of fear is for- 
ever broken. The tiger's nature is changed; he de- 
|serts the jungle, and haunts the very doors of his 
victims. Cattle pass unheeded, but their driver is 
carried off; and from that time the tiger becomes a 
man-eater.” 

Strange as it may seem, some of the natives regard 
tigers with a superstitious veneration, and take few, 
if any, precautions against them. They believe in 
the transmission of souls, and suppose that the souls 
of their ancestors are dwelling in the bodies of the 
tigers. They, therefore, when a tiger approache 
their village, make him propitiatory offerings of rice 
and fruit, 80 that he may pass them by unharmed. 

Tigers will sometimes attack alligators, and then 
the battle between these fierce monsters becomes ter- 
rible and exciting. A captain of a Guii eaman ves- 
sel tells the following story: 

“The ocean was very smooth and the heat very 
great, which made us so languid that almost a gene- 
ral wish overcame us, on the approach of evening, 
to bathe in the waters of the Congo. However, | 
and Johnson were deterred from it by an apprehen- 
sion of sharks, many of which we had observed in 
the course of ovr voyage, and these very large. 
Campbell alone, who had been drinking too much, 
was obstinately bent on going overboard, and al- 
though we used every means in our power to per- 
suade him to the contrary, he dashed into the water, 
and had swam some distance from the vessel, when 
we on board discovered an alligator making toward 
him, behind a rock that stood a short distance from 
the shore. His escape 1 now considered impossible, 
and I applied to Johnson to know how we should 
act, who, like myself, affirmed the impossibility of 
saving him, and instantly seized on a loaded carbine, 
to shoot the poor fellow ere he fell into the jaws of 
the monster. I did not, however, consent to this, 
but waited with horror the event; yet, willing to do 
all in my power, I ordered the boat to be hoisted, 
and we fired two shots at the approaching alligator, 
but without effect, for they glided over his scaly 
covering like hailstones on a tiled pent house, and 
the progress of the creature was by no means im- 
peded. The report of the piece, and the noise of the 
blacks from the sloop, soon made Campbell ac- 
quainted with his danger; he saw the creature 
making toward him, and with al! the strength and skill 
he was master of, he made for the shore. And now 
| the moment arrived in which a scene was exhibited 
| beyond the power of my humble pen perfectly to 
| describe. On approaching within a very short dis- 
|tance of some canes and shrubs that covered the 
| bank, while clusely pursued by the alligator, a fero- 
| cious tiger sprang toward him, at the ipstantthe jaws 
of his first enemy were extended to devour him, At 
|this awful moment Campbell was preserved. Lhe 
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eager tiger, by overleaping, fell into the gripe of-the 
alligator. A horrible conflict then ensued. The 
water was colored with the blood of the tiger, whose 
efforts to tear the scaly covering of the alligator were 
unavailing, while the latter had also the advantage 
of keeping his adversary under water, by which the 
victory was presently obtained—for the tiger’s death 
was now effected. They both sank to the bottom, 
and we saw no more of the alligator. Campbell was 
recovered, and instantly conveyed on board; he 
spoke not while in the boat, though his danger had 
completely sobered him, but the moment he leaped 
on the deck he fell on his knees and returned thanks 
to the Providence that had so protected him. And, 
what is most singular, from that moment to the time 
I am now writing, he has never been seen the least 
intoxicated, nor has he been heard to utter a single 
oath.” 

Hunting the tiger is considered royal sport, and 
those who can boast having once engaged in it, con- 
sider themeelves qualified to look with contempt upon | 
all sport of a less dangerous and exciting character. 
The elephant is frequently used to advantage in these 
combats. His superior strength and sagacity is of | 
advantage to the hunter. Those who engage in this | 
pastime sometimes come to grief, and are fortunate | 
if they escape with their lives. A writer gives us 
the following story : 

“ Mounted on elephants, some Europeans, among | 
whom were some indigo-planters and officers of a na- | 
tive regiment, left Bombay, intending to devote some | 
time to the noble pleasure of tiger-hunting. They | 
had not yet reached the skirt of the forest when the | 
noise of their march aroused a huge tigress, which, | 
far from flying, attacked furiously the line of ele- | 
phants. One of these animals, seeing the tiger for | 
the first time, was frightened, and in spite of the | 
efforts of the hunter who rode him, turned tail on | 
the terrible beast. Seeing this, the tigress rushed in | 
pursuit, leaped on the elephant’s back, seized the | 
hunter by the thigh, dragged him to the ground, and | 
throwing him over her shoulders as easily as a fox | 
would have thrown a fowl, bounded off toward the | 
forest. All the guns were at once directed toward | 
her, but no hunter dared to fire, in the fear of hitting | 
their unfortunate companion. They were soon out | 





of sight, but they could follow by the trace of blood | 


shed by the victim. Soon these traces became more 
and more indistinct, and, arrived in the heart of the 
forest,{not knowing on which side to direct their 
steps, the hunters, in despair, were about to give up 
the pursuit, when, at the very moment they least ex- 
pected it, they perceived the tigress and her prey 
both extended in the high grass, The beast was 
dead. The man, with his eyes wide open, was still 
conscious, but his thigh still remained in the jaws of 
the tigress, and he was too feeble to reply to the 
questions of his friends. It was necessary, in order 
to release him from his terrible position, to cut off 
the head of the animal, and to disjoint her jaws. 





“ Fortunately, a surgeon was present, and the best 


care was given tv the wounded man, and he was con- | midwife of his folly. 
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veyed to the nearest dwelling from the theatre of this 
frightful scene. When he had sufficiently regained 
his strength, he related his adventure thus: 

“Stunned by his fall, weakened by loss of blood 
and pain, he had fainted « few seconds after the 
tigress seized him. When he regained consciousness 
he found himself on the back of the animal, which 
was trotting at a rapid pace toward the thicket. 
Every second his face and his hands were torn by 
the bushes through which the tigress carried him. 
His death appeared to him certain, and he remained 
motionless, resigned to his fate. Then the thought 
struck him that-he had in his belt a pair of pistols. 
He seized one of them, and pointing it at the animal's 
head, he fired. The tigress shook violently, her 
teeth were pressed more deeply into the flesh of her 
victim—and that was all. 

“The poor fellow fainted again. When he came 
to himself once more, wishing to try his last chance, 
he took his second pistol, and this time aimed under 
the shoulder-blade in the direction of the heart, and 
the tigress fell dead, without a struggle or a groan, 
whilst the hunter, exhausted by this last effort, had 
not even strength t. shout to his friends when he 
heard them approach.” 

The tigress is a very affectionate and devoted mo- 
ther, and is even « more dangerous antagonist when 
she has a young family, than is the tiger. The 
young cube, when captured, make pretty and amusing 
pets. 

“A young tiger,” says a writer, “which was 
brought from China in the Pitt, East Indiaman, at 
the age of ten months, was so tame as to admit of 
every kind of familiarity from the people on board. 
It was as harmless and playful as a kitten. It fre- 
quently slept in the sailors’ hammocks ; and, when 
stretched on the deck, would allow two or three of 
them to repose with their heads resting on it for a 
pillow. It was, like the cat, given to thieving, and 
frequently stole the sailors’ meat. One day, having 
atolen a piece of beef from the carpenter, he followed 
it, and, after taking the flesh out of its mouth, beat 
it severely for the theft, which it suffered without 
offering to retaliate. It would frequently run out 
on the bowsprit, climb about the ship like a cat, and 
perform a number of tricks with surprising agility, 
There was a dog on board, with which it would often 
play in the most diverting manner. This animal 
was placed in the menagerie of the Tower of Lon- 
don, where it remained many years, and never 
evinced any ferocity. It was called Harry, and an- 
awered to this name like a dog.” 

In holding of an argument, be neither conceited 
nor choleric; one distempers your understanding, 
the other abuses your judgment. Above all things, 
decline paradoxes and mysteries ; you will acquire 
no honor either in maintaining a rank falsehood, or 
meddling with sacred truths; as he that pleads 
against the truth, makes wit the mother of his error; 
so he that argues beyond warrant, makes wisdom the 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE, 
BY PHOEBE CARY. 


TTVHE long grass, burned brown 
| In the summer’s fierce heat, 
Snaps brittle amd dry 
‘Neath the traveller’s feet, 
As o'er the prairie, 
Through all the long day, 
His white, tent-like wagen 
Moves slow on its way. 


Safe and snug with the goods 
Are the little ones stowed, 
And the big boys trudge on 
By the team in the road ; 
While his sweet, patient wife, 
With the babe on her breast, 
Sees their new home im fancy, 
And longs for its rest. 


But, hark! in the distance 
That dull, trampling tread ; 
And see how the sky 
Has grown suddenly red! 
What has lighted the west 
At the hour of noon ? 
It is not the sunset, 
It is not the moon! 


The horses are rearing 
And snorting with fear, 
And over the prairie 
Come flying the deer, 
With hot, smoking baunches 
And eyes rolling back, 
As if the fierce hunter 
Were hard on their track. 


The mother clasps closer 
The babe on her arm, 

While tlie childreéh cling to her 
In wildest alarm ; 





And the father speaks low, 
As the red light mounts higher— 
“ We are lost! we are lost! 


*Tis the prairie on fire !” 


The boys, terror-stricken, 
Stand still, all but one: 
He has seen in a moment 
The thing to be done; 
He has lighted the grass, 
The quick flames leap in air; 
And the pathway before them 
Lies smoking and bare! 


Now the fire-fiend behind, 
Rushes on in his power, 

But nothing is left 
For his wrath to devour; 

On the scarred, smoking earth 
They stand safe, every one, 

While the flames in the distance 


Sweep harmlessly on. 


Then reverently under 
The wide sky they kneel, 
With spirits too thankful 
To speak what they feel; 
But the father in silence 
Is blessing his boy, 
While the mother and children 
Are weeping for joy. 


LOOK AT HOME. 
HOULD you feel inclined to censure 
Faults you may in others view, 
Ask your own life, ere you venture, 
If that has not failings too. 


Let not friendly vows be broken; 
Rather strive a friend to gain; 

Many a word in anger spoken 
Finds its passage back again, 


Do not, then, in idle pleasure, 
Trifle with a brother’s fame: 

Guard it as a valued treasure, 
Sacred as your own good name. 
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CRAWLING BATRACHIANS. 
JHE Crawling Batrachians are technically called 
Amphibia Gradientia, All these creatures have | 
a much elongated body, a tail which is never 
thrown off, as in the frogs and toads, and limbs 








fire, and remarks with evident surprise, that it was 
burned to a powder. 

A piece of cloth dipped in the blood of a Sala- 
| mander was said to be unhurt by fire, and certain 
persons had in their possession a fire-proof fabric 





nearly equal in development, but never very power- made, as they stated, of Salamander’s wool, but 
ful. The young are hatched from eggs, pass through | which proved to be asbestos. 
The Salamander is a terrestrial species. It is slow 


the preliminary or tadpole state, and, except in a 
very few instances, the gills are lost when the animal 
attains its perfect form. Both jaws are furnished 
with teeth, and the palate is toothed in some species. 
The skin is without scales, and either smooth or 
covered with wart-like excrescences. There is no 
true breast-bone, but some species have ribs. When 
the young are first hatched they bear some resem- 


and timid, generally hiding in some crevice during 
the day and seldom venturing out except at night or 
in stormy weather. 

The Crawling Batrachians, called by the name of 
Meantia, contains a very few, but very remarkable 
species. In all these creatures the body is long and 
smooth, without scales, and the gills are very con- 
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NECTURUS LATERALIS. 


blance to the tadpole of the frog, the gills being very | spicuous, retaining their position throughout the life 
conspicuous, of the animal. The celebrated Proteus is an ex- 
In these creatures, however, the fore-legs make | ample of this order. 
their appearance first, and are soon followed by the| At Adelsberg, in the Duchy of Carniola, is a most 
hinder pair; whereas in the frogs the hind-legs are | wonderful cavern, called the Grotto of the Madde- 
seen some time before the fore-limbs are visible ex- | lena, extending many hundred feet below the surface 
ternally. of the earth, and consequently buried in the pro- 
The celebrated Salamander belongs to the order | foundest darkness. In this cavern exist: a little 
of Crawling Batrachians, and is found in many parts | lake, roofed with stalactites, surrounded with masses 
of the continent of Europe. This creature was for- | of rock, and floored with a bed of soft mud, upon 
merly thought to be able to withstand the action of | which the Proteus may be seen crawling uneasily, as 
fire, and to quench even the most glowing furnace | if endeavoring to avoid the unwelcome light by 
with its icy body. It is singnlar how such ideas | which its presence is known. 
should have been so long promulgated, for although | These creatures are not always to be found in the 
Aristotle repeated the tale on hearsay, Pliny tried | lake, though after heavy rains they are tolerably 
the experiment, by putting a Salamander into the | abundant, and the road by which they gained admis- 
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sion is at present @ profuund mystery. Dr. Beale | WHOM SHALL WE HONOR? 


has given the following account of these curious |“ J AM out of all patience with this thing,” said 
creatures : | Mr. Jones; “it ought to be supressed! No 
“One of the Proteuses I brought from Adeleberg | man should be permitted to make such scan- 
lived for five years, and, what is very interesting, | dalous remarks about one of our best and most pub- 
pussed four years of his life in the same water, a | lie-spirited citizens !” 
litle being added from time to time to make up the | | The speaker was in considerable excitement. He 
luss by evaporation. He lived in about a quart of | walked the floor nervously. The friend who had 
water, which was placed in a large globe, this being | just come in, and to whom this speech was addiessed, 
kept dark by an outer covering of green baize. He | asked what had disturbed him. 
was not once fed while he was in confinement” | “Read that!” said the other, slapping his hand 
The gills of the Proteus are very apparent, and of | | spitefully against a newspaper. The friend took the 
a reddish color, on account of the blood that circa- paper and read ; 


lates through them. The blood discs of this animal | | “It is to be regretted that so lange an outlay of 


ure of extraordinary size; so large, indeed, that they | money is to be made for hurting and demoralizing 
can be distinguished with a common pocket mag-| the people, instead of serving the common good. 
nifier. | Neither great wealth, social position, nor ostenta- 





The color of the Proteus is pale, faded, flesh tint, | tious charity, can cover the infamy that must attach 
with a wash of gray. The eyes are hidden be- to any pursuit whereby a man builds up a fortune on 


neath the skin, those organs being useless in the | 
dark recesses where the Proteus lives. 

lis length isabouta foot. What are the natural 
habits of this strange animal, what is its food, of | 
What nature its development and what is its use, are | 
« series of problems at present unanswered. By | 
sume writers it has been thought to be merely the 
ler\ce state of some large Batrachian at present un- 
known ; but the anatomical investigations that have 
been made into its structure seem to confirm the idea 
that it is a perfect being, and one of those species 
which carry the gills throughout their whole exist- 
ence, 

In the Necturus, the head is much broader and 
flatter and the tail much shorter than in the preced- 
ing species, This animal belongs to the same family | 
as the Proteus, but is a native of America, being | 
found in the Mississippi and several of the lakes. | 

It is rather a large animal, attaining, when adult, 
a length of two or three feet, and being of a thick | 
and sturdy make. The gills of this creature are | 
large and well tufted, and the limbs are furnished | 
with four toes on each foot, but without claws. The | 
general color of the creature is olive-brown above, 
dutted with black, and with a black streak from the | 
nostrils through the eye, and along each side of the | 
tail. Below it is blackish-brown with olive spots. 





| 


BELIEVE THE Best.—He who thinks better of his 
neighbors than they deserve, cannot be a bad man, 
for the standard by which his judgment is formed is 
the goodness of his own heart, It is the base only | 
who believe all men base—or, in other words, like | 
themselves. Few, however, are all evil. Even | 
Nero did a good turn to somebody—for when Rome | 
was rejoicing over his death, some loving hand | 
covered his grave with flowers. Public men are sel- | 
dom or never fairly judged, at least while living. | 
However pure, they cannot escape calumny; how- | 


the rain of the health, morals and thrift of his fel- 


| low-citizens |’ 


“Now, what do you think of that, sir?” exclaimed 
the firat speaker. 

“Is it not true?” was asked, calmly. 

“True! My gracious! Do you know of whom 
the fellow is speaking ?” 

"Te." 

“ Look there, at the paragraph just above the one 
you have read! Ball Cardiff is the man!” 

“Oh! it refers to the extensive addition he is now 
making to his breweries. Half a million is to be ex- 
pended, I am told.” 

“Yes. sir, It is about Mr. Cardiff that the hound 
has written this libellous tirade. He ought to be 
horsewhipped, sir.” 

The friend took up the paper and read agair: 
“Neither great wealth, social position, nor ostenta- 


| tious charity, can cover the infamy that must attach 


to any pursuit whereby a man builds up a fortune on 
the ruin of the health, morals and thrift of his fel- 
low- citizens.” 

“Looking up from the paper at Jones, he asked, 


| soberly: “1s not that true?” 


“Oh, yes, in the abstract, as a proposition in 
morals, But no man has a right to charge such 


| infamy upon a high-minded, public-spirited citizen.” 


“Come to the window,” said the friend, The two 


men looked across the street, where stood a lager 


beer saloon. ‘“ You have had fair opportunity to 
| know whether that shop is a blessing or a curse to 
| the people of this neighborhood. What say you, is 
it a blessing or a curse, Mr. Jones?” 

“A curse!” was the unhesitating answer; “an 
unmitigated curse!” 

“Do you call the keeper of this saloon a good 
citizen ?” 

“ No, sir!” 

“There are from four to six thensnnd places of 
like character in our city. Isn’t it fearful to think 


ever incorrect, they are sure to find eulogists, His- | of?” 
“It is fearful,” said Mr. Joues. 
At this moment the keeper of the saloon came out, 


tory may do them justice, but they rarely get it 
while alive, either frum friend or fue. 
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and, crossing the street, entered the office of Mr. 
Jones, who was a lawyer. 

“Good morning,” he said, in the easy, satisfied 
way of a man with whom the world is going all right. 
“ve got a little business I’d like to have you attend 
to, Mr. Jones.”” And he laid down a ten-dollar bill, 
The lawyer took the money and inquired into the 
nature of the business, After it was stated, as the 
saloon-keeper seemed disposed to talk about his own 
affairs, the friend of the lawyer put in a few words 
to draw him out. 

“ How long have you kept this house?” he asked. 

“Two years come next May,” was answered. 

“You have a good run of custom ?” 

“ First rate, sir.” 

“ And are laying up money ?” 

“ Yea, sir.” 

“How much capital did it take to start your 
saloon ?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 
far as | was concerned.” 

“But it must have cost something to fit up and 
stock a place like yours?” 

“So it did. But you see I had a rich uncle.” 
And the saloon-keeper looked knowing and comical. 

“Oh! Then a good many of you must have rich 
uncles,” said the lawyer. 

“] rather think we have,” and the saloon-keeper 
laughed a queer, gurgling sort of laugh. 

“Who was your uncle?” 

“Mine? Maybe you'd like to know.” 

“Seriously,” said the lawyer, “I would like to 
know just how you got a start in this business. I'm 
i terested,” 

“ Well, sir, my uncle was Ball Cardiff. 
tip-top man, and rich as a Jew.” 

“Your uncle, really ?” asked Jones’s friend. 

“Ob, no. Only the kind of relation Uncle Sam is 
to an office-holder. He just gave me astart. That’s 
ull. lve been uncle to myself ever since.” 

“Mr. Cardiff set you up?” 

“ Yes, sir, and a good many more of us. What's 
the use of his brewing if there’s nobody to sell his 
liguor? The more saloons there are, the more de- 
mand for his beer. So, you see, whenever he finds a 
jeliow like me, that can be trusted, he fits him up a 
saloon, puts in a few kegs of lager and strong ale, 
und sets him going. In a year or two all the fixtures 

jane kegs of lager by the hundred into 
the bargain,”’ 


“Oh! that’s the way it’s done!” said Mr. Jones, 
scarcely concealing his surprise. 

‘That's the way it was done in my case, and in 
the case of half a dozen more I could name.” 

The saloon-keeper went out, and the friend said: 
“ Put that and that together, and what do you make 
of it? Js Ball Cardiff any more a good citizen than 
this man? Are his breweries public blessings, and 
Wiis man’s saloon an unmitigated evil?” 

“The thing confounds me,” replied Mr. Jones. 
“It seems that Cardiff really set up this moral pest- 
house over the way, and said to the man he put into 


“ Not much, as 


He’s a 


are paid for 
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it, ‘Make gain out of the ruin of huwan bodies and 
souls, and when you have gathered in enough to re- 
turn the money [ have expended, the establishment 
is yoars,’”’ 

“1 could not state the case in truer sentences,” an- 
|swered the iriend. “What then? Because a man 
is rich and lives grandlv among us, giving largely 
of bis wealth to public institations, or scattering it 
| in ostentatious charity, are we to accept and honor 
him as a high-minded and noble Christian gentle- 
I trow not! Let the work every man ix doing 


wan? 
If it is good and 


in the community.be his judge. 
useful work ; if the man be a producer or a dispenser 
of things good for body or mind; let him have re- 
spect and honor. But, if he seek gain by minister- 
ing to depraved and sensual tastes and appetites, 
thus hurting all with whom he comes in contact 
through his work, let public sentiment brand him as 
unworthy of respect.” 

‘I guess you are right,” said the lawyer. 
this rule should apply as rigidly to those who, by 
vicious publicatious, poison the morals of the peo- 


“ But 


ple.” 

“Just a» rigidly. The two great evils of liquor- 
drinking and bad reading are doing an amount of 
injary to the people fearful to contemplate. In thus 
ministering to the demoralization and destruction éf 
the souls and bodies of men, one class giving mental 
and the other physical poison for food and drink, 
large fortunes are being built up. Is society just to 
itself in taking by the hand and offering to the men 
who thus get gain honorable recognition just because 
they are rich? No! Evcry principle of right, of 
humanity, of religion, says no! What if a man like 
the one of whom we are speaking should give half a 
million dollars to found an orphan or an inebriate 
asylum? What compensation to society would this 
be for the stream of pauperism and crime that has 
flowed into almshouses and prisons for years, the 
head-waters of which may be found in his breweries? 

Do I put it too strongly? If so, let me suffer con- 
demnation.” 

“A brewer,” said the lawyer, “is not regarded in 
the light of a distiller of ardent spirits. Alcohol we 
know to be a poisoner of the blood, a hurtful and 
dangerous thing to take into the human stomach. 
Whisky and brandy-drinking we know to be injuri- 

|ous; but there is a large class that consider malt 
liquors not only innocent, but beneficial.” 

“Do you belong to that class ?” 

“No. I only speak of it in order to break, in a 
degree, the force of your condemnation of brewers. 
Only a short time ago some members of the Masea- 
chusetts Legislature visited an extensive brewery in 
the neighborhood of Boston, when one of them called 
the attention of the brewer to the harm he was doing, 
and urged him, as a good citizen, to give the matter 
his sober attention. To this the brewer replied, that 
he regarded himself as a public benefactor; that the 
brewery was an antidote to the distillery.” 

“ What a fallacy !” exclaimed the friend. 

“ Yes, I think the declaration a great fallacy.” 
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“A brewery is to a distillery what the primary 
school is to the advanced grades,” said the other. 
“Beer drinking is the way to whisky-drinking. 
First we have light malt liquors, in which the ele- 
ment of intoxication, in the form of alcohol, is small. 
It is this alcohol that vitiates the taste, and creates 
the morbid desire for continued and increased stimu- 
lation, Then stronger beer and ale, in which more 
alcohol is contained. And so on until, with too 
many, the craving thirst will not be satisfied with 
anything less than gin or whisky. Those who 
matriculate in the beer-saloon, are pretty sure, in 
the end, to graduate at the gin palace.” 

“You have a very direct way of putting things,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Tf there is any defect in the ‘ putting,’ let it ap- 
pear. I have no interest in gainsaying the truth. 
No cause is worth contending for that cannot stand 
the rigid test of the highest and broadest truth—even 
Divine truth. ‘As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.’” 

“You cannot order society by that rule,” was an- 


_hurt. They absorb the earnings of the weak, the 
unwary, the vile, the besotted. They give poison 
| instead of bread for the money they receive. The 
| evil of their doings cries aloud from every lane and 
| street of our cities, and from every town, and village, 
|and neighborhood in the land. Their work is seen 
|in prisons and almshonses, in orphan and insane 
| asylums, in the haunts of poverty, wretchedness and 
| crime. There is no good in it—nothing but unmixed 
evil. 
| “And beeause men grow rich in the doing of such 
| fearful wrongs to society, shall society do them 
|honor? Let every man answer to his own heart and 
|conscience. We must have a higher, a purer, a 
| manlier public sentiment. We must begin to call 
things by their right names. We must judge of men 
| by what they are.” 

“ As you are certainly doing,” said the lawyer. 

“Am I right or wrong ?” asked his friend. 

“Right! And I would to Heaven that all men 
were as bravely outspoken,” was the prompt reply. 

= =a. 











swered. 
“There is no other safe rule for society. If all | ee 
men observed it, all men would be prosperous and OUR FATHER, 
happy.” / GOOD woman, searching out the children of 
“But all men will not observe it. Every one +4 want, one cold day last winter, tried to open 
looka to his own interest; and he must do it, if he | @ door in the third story of a wretched house, when 
would not be driven to the wall.” she heard a little voice say: “Pull the +tring up 
“ A man serves his own interests while he serves | high! Pull the string up high!” She looked up 
others in useful work. This is a law of social order. | 4nd saw a string which, on being pulled, lifted a 
The miner, the farmer, the artisan, the merchant, | latch ; and she opened the door upon two little, half- 
the artist, and professional man, each does good to | naked children, all alone. Very cold and pitiful 
the neighbor while serving himself. For what he they looked. 
receives he makes a return that adds to the wealth| “Do you take care of yourselves, little ones?” 
and comfort, or supplies some need of society. But | asked the good woman. 
he may, if he be dishonest and unscrupulous, give| “God takes care of us,” said the older. 
unfaithful work, ‘overreach in bargaining, lie and| “And are you not very cold? No fire on a day 
cheat for gain, and so get from society an undue like this!” 
share of its wealth. Is the lazy thief, or daring rob-| “Oh! when we are very cold we creep under the 
ber, less honest or honorable than such aman? One quilt, and I put my arms round Tommy, and Tommy 
hedges himself around by legal immunities; you | PU his arms round me, and we say, ‘ Now I lay me ;' 
cannot catch him at his villainies; he is too cunning | then we get warm,” said the little girl. 
and cautious; the other is reckless and bold, and| “And what have you to eat, pray?’ 
society hunts him down and shuts him up in prison.| “ When granny comes home she fetches us some- 
“Now, I hold it to be a wretched and perverting thing. Granny says God has got enough. Granny 
fallacy, that men cannot prosper in honest work. calls us God’s sparrows; and we say ‘Our Father’ 
Faithfulnees to any useful calling—that faithfulness | and ‘daily bread’ every day. God is our Father.” 
which includes skill, industry, thought and perse- | Tears came in the good woman’s eyes. She had a 
verance—always must give a sure return. The man | ™strusting spirit herself; but these two little “ spar- 
who masters his business or profession, and conducts rows,” perched in that cold upper chamber, taught 
it with intelligence and prudence, has no need to | her a sweet lesson of faith and trust she will never 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the golden rule, in order | forget. 
to attain success. This I maintain against all argu- eneemntie —— 
ment to the contrary. | A sure friend is best known in an adverse state ; 
“But the makers and venders of intoxicating | we know not whom we trust till after trial; there 
drinks, the publishers and sellers of vile and corrupt- | are some who will keep us company while it is clear 
ing books and papers, and all others who get money | and fair, who will be gone when the clouds gather. 
by doing things hurtful to society, are another and a | That is the only friendship which is stronger than 
distinct class, who do not even make a pretence of death; and those the friends whose fortunes are em- 
being useful citizens. They serve no great interest. | barked in the same bottom, who are resolved to sink 
They produce nothing that men may use without | or swim together. 
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SAGO. The fruits of this group of palms are, perhaps, the 















































ik, the 
Poison MONGST the important farinaceous substances most beautiful of any throughout the entire vegetable 
The which we derive from tropical climates, sago kingdom. The figure will give a better idea of their 
ne and holds 2 prominent place ; together with arrow- character than any written description. 
‘llage, root and tapioca, it is one of those pure forms of 
is seen starch so useful in the dietary of invalids and chil- 
insane dren. Like many other articles of every-day use, 
ae but little is generally known amongst consumers 
mixed about its origin, or the countries from whence we 
Pick obtain it. Though sago, tapioca and arrowroot are 
all similar in their composition, and are used for 
them similar purposes, they are yielded by distinct plants, 
t and and are natives of widely different parts of the world. 
“yg! * Genuine sago is furnished by two or more species 
tres of Sagus, true palms, natives of the islands of the 
men Indian Archipelago, where they not only form ex- 
tensive natural forests, but are likewise very largely 
y cultivated. The two most important species are 
Sagus Rumphit and S. levis, They are both trees, 
ray the latter growing to a height of from thirty to fifty 
A, 
FRUIT OF 8. RUMPHITI, 
n of Sago is contained in the soft cellular or central 
pen portion of the trunks, and to obtain it the trees are 
hen felled, and the trunks cut up into truncheons, about 
up two feet long, which are split down the middle, and 
up the interior scooped out, pounded, and thrown into 
la water. The starch, of course, separates from the re- 
alf- mainder of the pulpy mass, and is poured off with 
ful the water, which is allowed to stand or settle, and 
the residue is collected and purified by successive 
= washings, and finally dried, the result being the pro- 
duction of a meal or flour known as sago meal. This, 
however, undergoes a further system of refining and 
ay granulating before it enters into European com- 
merce. The granulating process is said to be of 
he Chinese origin, and it is chiefly carried on at Singa- 
ly pore. The meal, as taken to the manufactory, is 
y usually packed in bags made of plantain leaves. It 
is carefully washed and strained, and exposed to the 
air for a short time. When the mass becomes toler- 
ably dry, it is then broken up into small pieces and 
y again placed in the air under cover, where it re- 
/ mains until it is thoroughly dry. The lumps are then 
¢ mumrutts Gleareeee wate. | pounded until the whole has become smal! enough 
, |to be passed through a sieve, the meshes of which 
4 feet, and the former somewhat smaller. They bear | are so made as to produce, by the final operation of 
t a crown of large pinnate leaves, somewhat erect, but granulating, the several forms or sizes of the “pearls.” 
; bending over sufficiently to give a very graceful ap-| This last operation of granulating or “ pearling” con- 


pearance to the plants. The flowering spikes are | sists of placing the sifted sago in large bags, and 
terminal, arising from the centre of the crown of| thoroughly shaking them backward and forward for 
leaves. In S. Rumphii the leaf-stalks (petioles) and | several minutes, when the sago is turned out of the 
the sheaths, which euclose the lower portion of the | proper form, and requires only to be dried before 
flower spikes, are armed with long sharp spines, | packing for exportation. 

while in S /evis they are smooth—hence one is| The largest quantity of sago is formed in the trunk 
known as the prickly and the other as the spineless | just at the period when the flower spikes appear. If 
sago palm. The flower spikes are produced when | the flowers were allowed to develop, and the fruits to 
the trees are about fifteen years old, and it takes three | ripen, the trees would become exhausted and die, 
years to ripen the fruits, after which the trees die. | and in this state the central portion of the trunk is 
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dried up and is consequently worthless, therefore any | about the size of coriander seeds. The color also 
delay beyond the proper time in cutting down the | varies much, some sorts being of a beautiful white, 

| and others of a dull whitey-brown. A good deal of 
|the very white sago is bleached by chloride of lime. 
| Sago is imported both in bags and boxes, each con- 
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SAGO STARCH MAGNIFIED. 


trees would be attended with loss to the grower. 
The plants are usually propagated by offsets. 

Sago is exported from’ Singapore not only to 
Europe, but aleo to India and the Cape. Quantities 
of sago meal are carried in native boats from Sum 
atra and other neighboring islands to Singapore, to 
he manufactured into “ pearl sago;” but the article 
is not so important in Sumatra as it is in the Mo 
luccas, where, indeed, it is the staple food. It is 
nsed in various ways, In Ceram it is made into flat 
cakes, about two inches square, and a half inch thick, 
fuur of such cakes being considered sufficient food 
for one day. The granules of sago starch, as seen 
under the microscope, are large, and of an elongated 
form, compressed at one end and round at the other, 
where there is usually a crack or slit, and a series of 
fine ring-like markings surround the granules. This 
appearance, however, is somewhat altered in granu- 
lated or pearl sago. The heat used in its prepara- 
tion causes the starch masses to become larger and 
much more irregular. 





Pig be 


STARCH GRANULES OF PEARL SAGO MAGNIFIED. 


Sago is known in commerce under three distinct 
terms, namely, “small,” “medium” and “large.” | 
Several sizes, however, do actually occur, the smallest 
being about the size of pins’ heads, and the largest 


taining about a hundred-weight or rather more. 
A great deal of fictitious sago is made from potat» 
starch, and is used chietly for mixing with genuine 
| sago. 





SPURIOUS SAGO FROM POTATO STARCH, MAGNIFIED. 


Sago flour, an article but little known in trade 
is the meal after it has undergone a perfect system 
of washing and sifting, minus the granulating pro- 
ceas, 

The generic name sagus is derived from the com- 
mercial sago, which, perhaps, would be more properly 
spelt sagu, and which in the language of the Papuan 
races means bread, in allusion to its use as an article 
of food. ' 

Sago is, to a certain extent, nutritious like tapioca, 
arrow-root and other alimentary starches. lis great 
recommendation is that it is very easy of digestion, 
and on this account is valuable as an article of diet 
for invalids and children. Though commerce is 
chiefly indebted for its supply to the two species of 
Sagus before mentioned, several other palms yield 
sago, which is used in the respective countries where 
the plants grow, such for instance as Pheenix fari- 
nifera in India, Corypha Gebanga in Java, and Sagus 
Vitiensis in Fiji. It is also obtained from the stems 
of some of the Cycadacee, 


“Give, and it shall be given unto you; good mea- 
sure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 


|ning over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
| with the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall 


be measured to you again.” This Divine law rules, 


| in regard to spiritual things, both on earth and in 


Heaven. We muat minister because we have re- 


| ceived; and we must minister that we may receive 


more abundantly. In ministering to others, we enter 


| into the true order of our life. Our life comes from 


God, who is the universal Giver. It must therefore 
impel us to give ; it must prompt us to words of help 


! and deeds of use.— Words in Season. 
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MOTHER AND SON, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF.” 
“ AS my John been here to-night?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, as she looked in about nine o’clock 
at one of her neighbor's. 
“Yes, He was here just after supper, and he and 
Jim went off together.” 


“Do you know where?” asked Mrs. Brown, her | 
voice unsteady from the anxiety she felt. 

“Oh, dear! no,” was the rather sharp reply of her 
neighbor, whose name was Mra Moyer. “It’s more 
than I can do to keep run of them. Jim's getting 
ahead of me. Boys are boys, and will have their 
own way; and it’s no use worrying about them. If 


AND SON. 

they’re going to turn out well, it’ll all come right in 
the end; if not, nothing that we can do is going to 
help it,” 

“ No—no—no, Mrs. Moyer! Don’t say that,” spoke 
out Mrs. Brown, warmly. “We can do almost 
everything with our children if we go right about it. 
We must watch over them, and keep them, as far as 


we can, out of harm’s way. We must teach them 
what is good, and try to make them afraid of all that 
is evil and wrong. ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is ola he will not depart 
from it,’ says the good Book, and I believe it.” 

“ Maybe it’s all 30,” answeréd Mra. Moyer, show- 
ing some annoyance of manner, “ but, as far as my 
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experience goes, the old lady who said, ‘Train up a | “Yea, ma’am,” 
child, and away he will go,’ had the right on’t. As | “Dm afraid he is not a good boy. Do you think 
for my Jim, you might as well try to ride a colt as to | he is ?” 


train him.” | John made no reply to this, 
“The wildest colts are broken,” said Mrs. Brown.| “There is one thing, my son, that I will have to 
“ Boys are not colts,” was sharply replied. | insist upon,” said Mrs. Brown, firmly. “ You must 


“ Good-evening,” said Mra, Brown, who went home | not be out in the evening after nine o’clock. Indeed, 
with an anxious heart. Her visit to Mrs, Moyer left | being out at all is against my wishes. If your father 
that person in an irritated frame of mind, chiefly | were living, he would, I know, forbid your leaving 
growing out of the fact that something in what Mrs. | the house at night unless he knew, in every case, 
Brown had said set conscience to work, and con- | where you were going.” 
science accused her of neglected duty. “I'll turn; To all this John answered nothing, but stood with 
over a new leaf with Jim,” she said, angrily, to her- | downcast eyes, and an expression of countenance that 
self, after sitting and thinking for a good while after | troubled his mother. 

Mrs. Brown went away. “He sha’n’t tramp offevery| ‘‘ My dear boy ”—there were tears in Mrs, Brown’s 
night just as he pleases.” | eyes, and her voice shook as she spoke—“ there are 

So, nursing her anger, Mrs. Moyer waited for | only two ways in life—a right way and a wrong 
Jim’s return, when she meant to berate him soundly, | way. The right way leads to happiness, the wrong 
and lay down the law for his future government. | way to misery. You are old enough to know what 
He was later in coming home than usual, and this | is right and what is wrong. If your feet are going 
lateness worked on Mrs, Moyer’s frame of mind as | astray, you are not walking in ignorance of the 
an irritant, dangers that surround you. Oh, John! for my 

“ Where have you been, sir?” was the unexpected | sake, for your dead father’s sake, for your own sake, 
demand that surprised the boy as he came in. The | I beseech you to come back into better and safer 
angry voice and countenance of his mother surprised | paths,” 
him still more, for of late he had been allowed to go| A hot flush spread over the boy’s face, and his eyes 
and come pretty much as he pleased. “Where | glistened, as he looked up hurriedly at his mother, 
have you been, sir? Why don’t you answer me?” | and then turned himself partly away. 

Mrs. Moyer caught Jim by the shoulder, and shook | “Good-night, my son,” said Mra, Brown. 
him in a paroxysm of rage. When her anger rose,| “Good-night,” answered John, and went up to bed. 
it usually overmastered her. Self control was one| Mrs. Brown retired to her room, and sat there for 





of the lessons she had never learned. |nearly an hour, still, almost, as a statue. Then, 
Treatment like this roused all that was evil in the kneeling at her bedside, she prayed for her boy, 
boy’s nature. | weeping bitter tears. 


“I’ve been where I pleased,” he answered, roughly.| In the morning John was in a better state of mind, 
At this his mother beat him about the head in a | and, when his mother talked to him, promised to 
blind fury. Jim defended himself as best he could | keep himself away from all bad companions 
until his mother’s rage had spent itself, when he| Ina very different frame of mind from this was 
escaped from her, and went off to bed in a most re- | Mrs, Moyer’s boy when he left home in the morning, 
bellious state of mind. He lay awake for a whole | and went to the shop where he worked. His mother 


hour, meditating evil, | rated him angrily at breakfast, and when he left the 
“T hate her, and I’ll spite her!” So he thought | house, bitterness and rebellion were in his heart. 
and said in bitter anger. | The two boys met on the street. 


It was after ten o’clock when John Brown came| “Did you catch it last night?” was the salutation 
in. He opened the door softly, hoping that his | of Jim Moyer. 
mother would not hear him. But she met himashe| “No,” was answered. 


entered, saying, gently, but in a voice that was trou-| “Well, I did! The old woman pitched into me 
bled—“ This is all wrong, my son. Where have you |like a thunder-storm. But I'll be even with her. 
been ?” Next time I'l] stay out until eleven o’clock; and if 
“] didn’t know it was so late, mother,” answered | she cufis me about again, I’! stay out all night—see 
the boy, respectfully. if 1 don’t.” 
“Where have you been?” Mrs. Brown repeated! “You'd better not,” replied John. “I've promised 
her question. | mother to be in at nine o’clock.” 


John was silent, and his silence sent a sharp pain| “Ho! Whataspooney!” shouted Jim, derisively. 
through his mother’s heart. He stood with drooping! The blood mounted to John’s forehead. He 
eyer, and something dogged in his manner. There | could not bear ridicule. This was one of his weak- 
was a look like guilt in his face. | nesses. 

“John,” said Mrs. Brown, speaking in a tender,| “I’m not an apron-string boy,” added Jim, with a 
yet serious and impressive manner, “the boy who is | sneer. 
afraid or ashamed to tell his mother where he has| “ Neither am I,” said John. “ But right’s right.” 
been, is walking in dangerous ways. Were youwith| “It isn’t right to force a boy who works hard all 
Jim Moyer?” | day to stay in the house at night, and never let him 











have a bit of fun,” answered Jim Moyer. “They | 
can’t break me into that. I'll run away first.” 

“Run away !” responded John, in momentary sur- 
prise at the suggestion. 

“Yes; and I’vea mind todoit anyhow. I’m tired | 
of being harped at all the time. It got into my head 
last night, after the old woman cuffed me, and it’s | 
been going round there ever since. Wouldn't it be | 
jolly to go about and do just as you please? I 
think so.” 

The boys parted, having agreed to meet after | 
supper at a saloon—not to get liquor, thongh they | 
often treated themselves to a glass of beer when they 
had spending-money, but to play at dominoes, and to | 
listen to the coarse and too often obscene talk of the | 
men and boys who nightly assembled there. 

Already the imaginations of both were sadly cor- 
rupted, yet, in the case of John Brown, there were | 
in him elements of good, and he had home influence, | 
all of which were a perpetual restraint—that, but for | 
the too cloee companionship of Jim Moyer, would 
have held him back from the evil ways his feet were | 
entering, and might have wholly withdrawn him from 
danger. 

The boys met in the evening, as they had agreed. | 
There was much company at the saloon, a good deal 
of story-telling, ribald songs and boisterous mirth. | 
As the hands on the clock approached nine, John | 
watched them uneasily. He had promised his mother | 
not to be away later than that hour, and he meant to | 
keep his promise. But never had the attractions of | 
the place seemed so strong. 


A man who had been | 
to sea was telling a story of adventure, and John was | 
listening with eager interest, Nine o’clock came. | 
The man’s story, not half done, was in the most ex- | 
citing part. How could the boy tear himself away? | 
Minute after minute went by, and still the story went | 
on, John listening with an almost breathless inte- | 
rest. He lost himself in the stirring narrative— | 
forgot time and place—starting with surprise and 
almost pain, at length, as his glance fell upon the | 
clock, whose dial showed them that it was almost | 
ten. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, half aloud, as he | 
rose to his feet. 

Jim, who was by his side, caught hold of him, | 


MOTHER AND SON. 


| tor despaired of her life. 


“Thirteen next March,” replied John. 

“ And how old are you?” speaking to Jim. 

“Twelve,” said Jim, 

“Two likely chaps. Just the kind to see the 
world. Here, waiter! bring out one large and two 
small glasses of ale. Were you ever at sea?” 

“No, sir,” answered Jim. 

“ Would like to go—see that in your eyes.” 

“Guess I would, Go to-night if I had the chance,” 
answered Jim. 

“ Boy after my own heart,” said the man, slapping 
him on the shoulder. 

Jim straightened himself up and looked very 
proud, 

The ale was brought by the waiter, and the two 
boys invited to drink. It was strong ale, and went 
quickly to John’s head, thus giving him over to the 
tempter. 

Well, sorrowful to relate, neither John Brown nor 
Jim Moyer went to their homes that night. When 
day broke for them, they were on board a whaling 
ship, with sails spread to the winds and moorings 
just cast loose. 

Three days of fear and uncertainty passed, when 
Mrs. Brown got these brief lines from her boy, sent 
by a pilot who had taken the ship to sea: 


“DeaR MorHer: I did mean to come home by 
nine, as I told you, but I was tempted to stay later. 
I’ve gone to sea, and don’t know when I'll be back. 
It’s all wrong to bring this trouble on you—you’ve 
been so good. If it wasn’t for you and little Emily, 
and Harry, I wouldn’t care. I shall like the sea, I 


know. Don’t worry about me, and don’t let Harry 
go out at night. I'll come out all straight. Good- 
bye, dear mother. JOHN.” 


Poor Mrs. Brown! The shock was so terrible that 
it made her sick, and there was a time when the doc- 
Very slowly she rallied, 


| but her feeble health was feebler, and the hope of 


better days to come, when her eldest boy should be 
able to help her bear the too heavy burdens of life, 


| was almost dead in her heart. John’s weekly wages 


had for some time been her main dependence; and 
now, with two children to provide for, and only the 
resource of her needle, poor Mrs. Brown had to fight 


saying, in a positive yoice—“ Stop, old fellow! You're | more fiercely the wolf at her door. 


not going ?” 


Months went by, but neither Mrs. Brown nor Mrs. 


“Oh! but I must, I promised mother to be home | Moyer had any tidings from the boys. A year, and 


by nine,” 
“ And it’s nearly ten, So you can’t keep that pro- 


mise, my hearty! In for a penny, in for a pound, | 
Might as well die for a sheep as a lamb.” 


“What's the matter, boys?” asked the man who 
had just been telling hie adventurous story. 

“Oh, nothing; only John Brown is one of your 
apron-string chaps, and wants to get home to his ma!” 

The blood mounted to John’s face as the man 
laughed coarsely. 

“He'll soon get bravely over that,” answered the 


| still a silence like that of the grave was on their 


fate. Two, three, four years, and yet there came no 
word, 

Mrs. Moyer, when she found that Jim had run 
away from home, was very bitter against him, and 
prophesied his utter ruin. 

“ He was always a ne’er-do-well,” she said, “and 
no good will ever come to him. If he’s not drowned, 
he’ll be hung.” 

And yet, even as she said this, nature pleaded for 
him, and made the mother’s eyes wet with tears, 





latter. “How old are you?” he added, looking 
keenly into John’s face as he asked the question. 
VOL, XLL1.—37, 


Ah! if she had been wiser and more loving—if she 
| had ruled her own spirit while trying to rule him— 
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the boy’s chance in life weuld have been a hundred- 
fold better. 

It is more than six years since John Brown left 
home. He is nearly twenty years of age. For all 
that time he has been a wanderer in distant lands 
and seas, thousands and thousands of miles away 
from the land of his birth, He has met hardships 
and danger, has been through many temptations, 
and fallen into many sad evils and vices, but never 
into crime. From this, the thought of his mother, 
and the lessons she had stored up in his mind, has 
always held him back, Many times has he written 
to her, but always destroyed the letters. He had not 
the heart to send them, “She thinks me dead, and 
it is better so,” he would say bitterly to himself as he 
tore them up. 

It was a wild night on the sea. The wind was 
blowing a gale, and the waves dashed heavily. 
Standing near the side of the ship, looking into the 
black sky, out of which every now and then leaped 
blinding flashes, was a young man in a sailor’s dress, 
The lightning that lit his face revealed a handsome 
countenance, browned by exposure, and clear, strong 
eyes, full of courage, yet saddened by some intruding | 
thoughts. 

Lifting bis hands without a seeming purpose, as if| 
in absent-mindedneas, he took firm hold of the | 
shrouds. In the next instant his feet were high in 
the air! A mountain wave, the onward roll of which | 
had not been seen in the darkness, broke over the | 
ship, sweeping off men and boats, and everything 
not held by the firmest fastenings. 

The young man’s involuntary gripe of the shrouds 
had saved him! The captain, who had stepped on 
deck at the moment the ship was struck, went over, 
and was lost; so was the mate. Of those that were 
left, only this young man could sail the ship, and on 
him devolved the duty of command. Those who 
saw him on the day before, and on the morning after 
the storm, scarcely recognized him as the same indi- 
vidual, All his gay recklessness was gone—all his | 
careless bearing. In their stead was a grave, half. 
sad, quiet and reserved manner, that seemed to lift 
him away from his old companions, at the same time 
that it inspired respect. In his new position all gave 
him obedience. 

The ship was from China, bound to Valparaiso, 
with silks and teas, Here a cargo of hides was to be 
taken. in for the United States. At Valparaiso, 
reached in three weeks after the young man took 
charge of the vessel, it had been his intention to 
leave her and go up the coast to California, But a 
change had come over him. New life-purposes were 
forming. “ Let the past die—I have another future,” 
he said resolutely to himself. 

When the consignees at Valparaiso learned all the 
particulars of the captain’s loss, and the good service 
the young man had rendered in bringing the ship 
safely to port, they not only made him a handsome 
present in money, butput him in command for the 
homeward yoyage to New York. 











“Seven years to-night,” said Mrs. Brown, raising 
herself in bed with an effort. “Seven years to-night. 
Oh, Father! where is my boy?” And a look of 
anguish, blended with hope and entreaty, swept over 
her face as she lifted her eyes upward. “I have 
kept him ever before Thee, oh, God! Daily have I 
prayed that he might be held back from evil. If he 
still lives, oh! lead him home to his mother!” 

A hand was on the door. Mrs. Brown started, and 
an eager, expectant look came flushing into her face. 
The door opened into the small, poorly-furnished 
room, and a girl of fifteen entered. 

“Oh, it’s you, Emily,” said Mrs. Brown, in a tone 
of disappointment, that did not escape her daughter’s 
ear, 

“Yes, mother; but who did you think it was?” 

“Oh! no one in particular,” and the sick woman 
turned her face away from her daughter’s searching 
looks. 

“Mrs, Moyer’s heard from Jim,” said Emily. 

At this her mother started up quickly, her pale 
face growing paler. 

“ What of him?” she asked. 

“Nothing good, of course. He’s dead !” 

“Dead ?” 

“Yes, And that isn’t the worst of it—he’s been 
hung for piracy.” 

“ Hung !”—and Mrs. Brown fell back on the bed, 
uttering a Ceep groan. 

“The news came to-day, in a letter written to his 
mother before his death. Mrs. Flack told me as I 
came home, It was a dreadful letter, she says. He 
told her that it was all her fault; that if she had 
taken better care of him when he was a little boy, 
and not scolded and knocked him about the way ghe 
did, it might all have been different.” 

“Did he say anything about John?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, rising up in bed and looking eagerly at her 
daughter. 

“ No.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Yes. I asked Mrs. Flack—and she heard the 
letter read,” 

Mrs. Brown sunk back again on the pillows from 
which she had lifted her sick head, closed her eyes, 
and turned her face to the wall, while Emily, who 
had just come home from her day’s work at a dreas- 
maker’s, drew out a small table, laid it with a white 
cloth, and commenced getting tea. 

“ Harry is late to-night,” said Mrs. Brown, a slight 
uneasiness in her voice. 

“ They keep him late,” replied Emily. “The fact 
is, they put too much on him. Mr. Grayloft has no 
more feeling for a boy than for a dog. And, then, 
to give him only a dollar a week! If we were not 
80 poor—” 

A quick, strong knock caused Emily to start. Be- 
fore she could move to answer it the door was pushed 
open by astout man. His face was brown from ex- 
posure, and partly covered by a short beard and 
mustache. For a few moments he stood silently 
surveying the room, then striding across to the bed, 
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he bent down eagerly, and catching the sick woman | me in the memory of that prayer I said at your knee, 





in his arms, cried out in a voice broken with feeling, 
“My mother! Oh, my mother!” 

Oh, the blessedness of that moment! There lies 
in our pen no skill to describe it. The wanderer 
had come back. The lost was found. 

“God has answered my prayers for you,” sobbed 
the happy mother, as she lay with her head on his 
breast, looking up into the clear, loving eyes that 
reated tenderly on her face. 

“T believe it,’ he answered ; and then he told her 
of that wild night on the ocean, and how, by an in- 
voluntary act of catching hold of the shrouds, he had 
been saved. “I had been thinking of you, mother,” 
he said, “as I stood looking into the blackness of 
darkness around me, lit up every few moments by 
strong flashes. I remembered the early times when 
] put my little hands together as I knelt beside you, 


and the words of a prayer then said came into my | 


mind, At this moment, without a thought of danger, 
I grasped firmly hold of the shrouds. But for that 
act, prompted, I am sure, by some angel who came to 
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so lonesome and quiet with nothing to bark, 
or whine, or waggle, or eat the bones,” said 
my Brother Rabe, one day two years ago, as he 
leaned on the well-curb and drank again and again 
of the delicious draught that ran over the mosay 


5 (} AN’T stand it any longer ’thout a dog—it seems 


rim of the oaken bucket and fell with a cool drip | 


upon the ferns and mosses that made the old well a 
marvel of beauty. 

“But, Rube,” I said, “it would really be better to 
take somebody's poor, little, lonely child, and feed, 
and clothe, and care for it. It is downright wasteful 
to pour out one’s affection on a brute when there are 
children starving for it, perishing for the love that 
would make their bleak lives all a-bloom.”’ 

“ But, Zelle, if you’d see the breed of dogs that 
Snurr has—why they know almost as much as chil- 
dren, and they are such companionable dogs, too! 
If I had one of them I wouldn’t miss my wife so 
much when she goes to her mother’s on a visit, [ 
could converse with the dog, you see.” 

About a week after this talk I heard a “yeep, 
yeep, Zelle!’ and looking down the street I saw 
Rube, taking very long strides, and holding one hand 
on a pouchy-looking protuberance on his breast— 
holding as tenderly as if he had a sore breast. 

“T've got it! P’ve got it!” he hailed, tipping his 
hat back off from his sweaty forehead. 

“Got what?” I said, thinking of poultices and 
plasters, 

“ Why that dear, little puppy, and I wouldn’t take 
one hundred dollars for ’im now.” 

“What color?” I asked. 

“ Pale buff.” 

“Bad,” I said, in disgust, “I never knew a dingy 


| [ would now be lying in the depths of the sea.” 

Ah! the loving, long-grieving mother, wno had 
never wholly lost faith in the power of her early pre- 
cepts and watchful care over her boy, had her sweet 
reward, He had come back in the very prime of 
manhood to be her stay and comfort. 

; “I have been a wild, reckless boy, mother,” he 
| said to her; “tempted in many ways; but, thanks to 
your loving, patient care over my childhood—thanks 
| to the good and true things you were ever trying two 
} teach me—I have been saved from the commission 
of crime. And now I bring vou help. Good for- 
tune has met my purpose to lead a new anu better 
| life. The owners of the ship I brought home are so 
well pleased, that they have offered me, voung as | 


| 
} 


am, the place of captain. So, mother dear, after the 
| long, sorrowful night, day has broken, and the dark- 
| ness—God being my helper—shal) never fall on your 
| life again.” 

| And it did not. 
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| buff dog to amount to much. J don’t like a diluted 
| color; wish he’d been gray, and as ringed asa zebra.”’ 

“Oh, no, they’re too common! Come over to night 

; and see ’im; he’s a real treat, 1 tell yau.” 

“Well, we'll all come over. But what did you 

| pay for him, Rabe?” 

“T tried to trade; I offered a calf, and then a pig, 
but Snurr wanted the money. I hadn’t a cent, so [ 
gave my note for three dollars. I don’t know where 
the money is to come from, but, Zelle, you know | 
had to have a dog.” 

I stood and watched the rich poor man as he strode 
homeward, looking down Jovingly every few steps 
into his bosom—poor fellow. I did laugh as | 
thought of his pressing need of a dog, and 1 remem- 
bered of a like necessity that beset him in his-child- 
hood. He wanted a pocket-book, aud he had no 
money to pay for one, but he went to the store and 
_ told the merchant his sore need and he let him have 

one on trust. 

In the evening we went to see the new puppy. He 
was one of the most winsome little dears we ever 
saw. He was as soft and pufly as a cushion,.and his 
precious little nozey looked as if it was meant to be 
kissed. It was very snubby and wrinkly, and Rube 
said it positively was dimpled, but, then,. Rube is 
such a dog-lover that he would idealize ugty fighting 

| scars into dimples. 

“JT want no furse about naming my dog,” said 
Rube, sticking his thumbs, in a wise way, in his arm- 
holes; “to avoid that I have named him myself, and 
have the name recorded on the stable-door. 1 knew 
it would be such a task for you women folks—my 

| wife here would have called him Orralee, and you 
' would have named him Clarence Theodore, and the 
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girls, Fernando or Daniel Wallace or some such 
twaddle, I knew how it would be, so I took the re- 
sponsibility myself, and named him Steven Cook, 
after that half-witted fellow who used to live down 
the creek. You'll redeem the name, though, won’t 
you, honey?” and Rube lifted him by the creasy 
skin on the back of his neck, and the dear creature 
hung like a little wallet. 

We abominated the ugly name of Steven; we oh’d, 
and ah’d, and shook our several heads, and were 
horrified, but the deed was done, the dog was named 
and the name was recorded in keel. 

While we all sat on the porch admiring Stevie, 
who was waddling round his lodging basket, we ob- 
served that he rolled down off the steps and walked 
round and round a rose-bush, and from there he 
went out beside the fence. It was twilight when we 





rose to go home, Just then Stevie gave a sharp 
bark that ended ina piercing scream of dog-distress, 





aunts ?” and we would shake him, and hug him, and 
roll him around; he was as loose-skinned and round 
and soft, that it was a treat to frolic with the little dear, 

Sometimes he would come over to his grandpa’s 
alone—the darling ; he would come swinging along, 
from side to side, like a lymphatic alderman, his lit- 
tle puffs of feet looking as tender as a young baby’s, 
But he never could climb the fences, and he would 
stop and cry, and peep through, and shake his head 
dolefully, as much as to say, “ Ah, woe is me! woe is 
me!’ Then we always went out and lifted him over. 

And go, for two years Steven Cook, dog, has grown 
into our affections, until we love him humanly, and 
now we think pale baff is the finest and richest dog- 
tint extant, 

Last Sabbath morning I saw him standing beside 
a board that lay flatin the door-yard; he was trying 
to peep under it and turn it over, He strove ya- 
liantly, thrusting his nose down, and poking his 


and tumbled over on his back in the fence corner, | nails under, and whining in a very earnest manner. 
Rube tip-toed out to see what had hurt the dog. He | { saw him, and said, “ What's under there, Cookie? 
peeped about, he leaned down, and there, close up to | Did you lose a bone, son? Do you want auntie to 
the fence, sitting up as though ready to spring upon help you?” 

innocent little Steven Cook, was another dog, or it} He whined out in a half-laughing, half-erying 
seemed to be one in the dim twilight. Hewasdark-| voice, “Oh, auntie, it’s more than the marrowiest 
colored, and he sat up on end and his two ears stuck | kind of a bone that’s under the board! Oh, I long 
up straight from the sides of his head, Rube was to be there !— it’s a rat, woman, that’s under here! a 
very angry—he rushed into the house with his howl- rat!) 


ing little Stevie in his arms, and then rushed out I said, “ Now, you stand here, and be wrought up 
to your very sharpest, and I will tip the board over 


and give you a good chance to catch the rat,” 

As soon as I raiseg it, the whole dog, in a heap, 
alighted right on the rat and killed it at one fell 
crush, and shaking his head, tossed his victim to one 
side and looked up at me, as much as to say, “ Your 


again with a loaded rifle. 

“1 don’t care if that murderous whelp is General 
Grant’s dog, die he must; it was an unprovoked 
attack upon an infant puppy. Ill make buzzard 
feed of ’im quicker’n you could say Jack Robison,” | 
said Rube, with an air of injured importance, He 
took aim and fired, The dog never moved. Rube | most obedient servant, madam.” 
seized a club, saying, “I killed him so dead he can’t| Because we have no boy to attend the girls when 
be any deader, that’s the reason he don’t tumble | they go away, Steven accompanies them, He tries 
over. 1’li’sist him a little;” and he hurled the club | to behave like a boy. He ignores other dogs en- 
viciously at the dog, who still sat bolt upright. | tirely, and walks along beside the girls with a strut 
Rube took a few steps nearer—he leaned down and | that is perfectly ludicrous. He carries his tail up 
equinted closely, and then spatting bis hands on his | with as much pride and satisfaction as a dandy would 
legs with a gesture that meant a good deal, he turned | his twirling cane. The girls say that if other dogs 
and came to the house. | attack him on the street, he slinks close up to them, 

“ Well,” we said, | and very often makes it seem to outsiders that they 

“ Well,” he eaid, and looked sneaking as a thief, j are his colleagues, that the proffered fight is theirs to 


“Did you kill that dog in the corner?” said his | resent as much as his. 
| Every morning he comes over here for his break- 


fast, and then goes back home in time for the shaking 











wife. 
“ Don’t let us talk about dogs,” he replied; “there | 
are things of more importance that should claim our lof the tablecloth. And so we all like Stevie. | 
attention—dogs are perishable creatures, anyhow.” | never was angry with him but once, and he is still 
We ran past him to look at the dead victim, and | under the ban of my displeasure, 
there sitting bolt upright, with its imaginary ears| With a dog to eat the bones, I never felt as if we 
uplifted, was an old boot standing with the stiff straps | needed one of our own; but Stevie’s owner, in his 
up, looking not unlike ears. | largeness of heart, insisted that we did, and said 
This incident is one of our standing jokes on Rube. | the first time he could get a good dog for me he 
His years are peppered full of jokes, and he enjoys | would. I said that I wanted no more claim on any 
them in a rational, refreshing way. ‘dog than I had on Steven Cook—and, believing the 


It was not long until the little roly.poly puppy | matter settled, I thought no more of it. But, one 
would come over to our house with his master. We day last winter, Rube came home from town leading 
would meet him at the gate, and say, “Good-morn- | a poor little mangy cur by a string. He turned in 
ing ; did you want.to see your grandpa and your | at our gate, and, to my dismay, puffing like a por- 
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poise, said, “ Well, Zelle, I got you a dog at last, and 
your title is good—you can have it to keep forever.” 

I was horrified, but for the sake of the feelings of 
the over-generous brother, I smiled and took the 
string in my hand as gracefully as I knew how, and 
then took an inventory of the dog. He was about 
the size of an overgrown cat, so poor that he would 
have been a fair specimen of a skeletonized dog— 
about the color of Orange county cream, and the ex- 
pression on his face that of a dog doomed to death 
on the scaffold. He trembled all the time as though 
he ecented the officers of justice on his track. His 
back and sides had been scorched until they were 
the color of toast bread. There was a skin eruption 
on his neck and breast, and his eyelids were red and 
swollen, which gave him the appearance of a decided 
toper. 


habits I know nothing,” I said to Rube. “He may 
eat lambs or suck eggs, or pilfer, who knows! I'd 
rather have the entire training of a dog from his in- 
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| mouth like a cigar. He cut a very sorry figure. I 
took Cook by the tail and assisted him to a more favor- 
lable and less dangerous position, and then, in no 
| very measured terms, invited him to retire. 

I felt of Laddie and found one leg limp and use- 
| less, and full of pain. I untied his string and in- 
| vited him to partake of the hospitality of a farmer’s 
| kitchen, but, with a cry that seemed to say, “Oh, 
| no! no! no! there’s no place like home and my own 
| cosey corner!” he bounded off the porch, ran round 
| the house and down the street in the direction of his 
own home. 

The last I saw of poor Laddie he was going on a 
| rocking lope on three legs. His destination was 
| miles away, and at the rate he travelled he soon 
| reached it. Poor boy! I think I could have learned 


“I feel a little delicacy in adopting a dog of whose | to love him, and in time he would no doubt have 


| grown into quite a presentable dog. I should have 
| treated him for mange and been careful about toast- 


ing his back and sides, and would have endeavored 


fancy ; I’d rather choose his habits for him than to | to restore his general health. 


let him run the risk of picking up correct ones.” 


“Oh, the man said he was just as innocent as if he | coolly. 
was only a month old! They never did anything | him with the tips of my fingers 


with him, but jast let him lie in the corner all the | 
time—they wanted to keep him innocent, you see. | 
W’y, he’s just like a sheet o’ white paper that no- 
body’s ever written on at all; you can fill out the | 
blanks to suit yourself,” said poor Rube, believing 

that he was advancing an incontrovertible argument. 

I stuffed my handkerchief in my mouth and turned 

away a minute, What did I want of such a very in 

nocent dog—TI wouldn’t let him proceed in his inno- 

cent career! I wouldn’t let any dog lie in my cor- 

ner in such inglorious ease; but, looking up into the 
eager face that was scanning mine, I said, “ Weil, if| 
Nan Coulter could marry George Crouse, and make 
of him a man to suit her mind, I can take this wishy- | 
washy little Jaddie, and no doubt mould him over 
into a noble dog.” So I tied him to the wood box, 
and made him a nest, gave him supper, and then, be- 
fore I retired, I spread a stable-blanket all over him, 
and tucked it in about the edges, and chucked the | 
little cur under the chin and told him “Good-night, | 
boy,” and left him to pleasant dreams, 


The next morning I set him a plate of broken | 
victuals, and while he was in the full enjoyment of | 
his luxurious repast, Steven Cook came round the | 
corner on ajolly trot, and saw Laddie forthe first fime. | 
I don’t know what thought of jealousy filled that 
dog’s bosom, but with a vic‘ous yell, that seemed to 
say, “Traitor! villain! interloper! demon!” he | 
sprang at the little stranger and seized him by the | 
throat and shook him terribly. The puppy wailed | 
out in a voice pitiful as a baby’s, but Steve’s vigor: | 
ous shaking broke the cry into a series of yelps. 1) 
ran to the door as soon as I knew what was the mat- | 
ter. The little dog was standing on his hind-legs, 

with his back up against the wood-box, and his paws 

were raised, it seemed pleadingly. The foe had 

come upon him so suddenly that he was not prepared, 


| 


Since then I treat Steven Cook, dog, kindly, but 
I rarely smile upon him, and only touch 
I call him “sir,” 
where I used to say “nephew” or “son.” If he #0 
forgot his doghood and his principles as to abuse a 


| weak little brother, he must be punished—his pride 


must be touched in a way that he will feel humbled 
and abased. 

Gipson’s Finst Commission.—In the course of 
time I began to sell my drawings to the boys at 


ischool, which enabled me to purchase paper and 


colors. I made no profit, for my prices were small. 
There was a very amiable boy who was fond of me, 
and who was so amiable as always to admire my 
drawings, His father had presented him with a 
new prayer-book, beautifully bound; this gift, with 


|sixpence from his mother, was for good conduct at 


school. The boy said to me, “Gibson, you know 
how much I like your drawings; if you will make 
me one in colors for the new prayer- book, I will give 
you the sixpence.”’ At that time there was a fine 
print of Napoleon crossing the Alps, from David's 
picture, in one of the shop windows, which I had 
already copied in my peculiar way. I showed my 
copy to my patron; he was charmed, and commis- 
sioned me to repeat the subject as a frontispiece to 
his prayer-book, It was executed in bright colors, 
and he paid me the sixpence—the largest sum I had 
yet received for a work of art. 


JUSTICE seems most agreeable to the nature of the 
Deity, and mercy tothat of man. A Being, who has 
nothing to pardon in himself, may reward every man 
according to his works; but he, whose very best ac- 
tions must be seen with grains of allowance, cannot 
be too mild, moderate, and forgiving—for this rea- 
son, amongst all the monstrous characters in haman 
nature, there is none so odious, nor indeed so exqui- 
sitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid, severe temper in 
a worthless man, 


and a nice little meaty-bone was sticking out of bis 
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EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, 


BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


4 Ff ANY articles have appeared, both in the Eng-| ferent from his father’s, are none the less remark- 
\ glish and American periodicals, commemora- | able, 

4 tive of this illustrious man, and his characteras| Bulwer’s first appearance in literature was in the 
novelist, dramatist, poet, philosopher and statesman | character of a poet, and we learn from one of bis 


would seem to have been thoroughly discussed, | biographers that he commenced writing verses at the 
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Some of these articles, however, were such extrava- 
gant panegyrics as to be nearly worthless for pur- 
pores of criticism ; others were as unjust as the first 
were generous, and treated their subject as a mere 
literary charlatan, with no claims whatever to ex- 
ceptional talent or genius; while a few, and only a 
few, judged the dead man and his writings impar- 
tially. 

Since so much has been written, then, on this 
theme, by abler and wiser pens, it may well be asked 
what we can have to say either new or interesting. 
Nothing, perhaps; and yet the effect an author has 


upon different minds is worth preserving ; for, as we | 


all know, individual judgments make up popular 
opinion, and however mistaken that may be at times, 
it is the final test by which real worth in literature 
is tried and determined. 

Bulwer—for by that name he is best known to 
American readers at least—was born in the year 
1805, in the county of Norfolk. England. Of his 
tather we hear little; but his mother was a woman 
of remarkable energy, and to her, as he himself tells 
us, he owed his taste for literary pursuits. She was 
his first guide and his earliest critic, and no passage 
in bis writings touches us more deeply than those 
wherein he testifies to the beauty and unselfishness 
of her character. Whatever else is false or artificial, 
they have the ring of truth and honesty, and for once 
we feel that his written words spring right from the 
heart, and are not governed altogether by cold and 
formal rules. 

Perhaps Bulwer clung to his mother’s memory the 
more tenderly from the fact that he made a most un- 
happy marriage. 
the domestic difficulties that ensued, we know not, 
bat Lady Lytton’s course after separating from her 
husband was not certainly that of a pure-hearted, 
delicate-minded woman, She wrote novels merely 
for the purpose of eatirizing Bulwer and his friends, 
accused him publicly of all sorts of meanness and 
cruelty, and even turned his personal defects into a 
subject of ridicule. To this he replied nothing, and 


Upon whose side the fault lay in | 


| early age of six years. In 1826 he published two 
books, one entitled, “ Weeds and Wild-Flowers,” the 
other, “O'Neil; or, The Rebel; both containing 
rhymes and sentiments weakly imitative of Byron's, 
and neither destined to attract any notice from the 
public. The next year “Falkland” appeared, his 
first, and without doubt his worst, novel. He him- 
self characterized it as the “crude and passionate 
performance of a mere boy,” and omitted it from the 
| edition of his collected works. 

That Bulwer wae not discouraged by these repeated 
failures, shows what patience and perseverance were 
in the man, and in reviewing his career we are 
chiefly struck by the predominance of these two 
qualities, All his success, either as author or poli- 

| tician, was due to laborious study and self-culture, 
| and this is the more commendable when we remem- 
| ber that he never enjoyed robust health, and pos- 
| sessed an ample fortune that placed him above the 
| necessity of toil. 
| The publication of “Pelham” followed that oi 
“Falkland,” and was a great improvement upon its 
| predecessor. Afterward, in quick succession, came 
“ Devereux” and “Paul Clifford,” and from that 
time Bulwer’s popularity was assured. He wrote in 
all twenty-three novels, and many of these were 
| translated into German, French, Italian and Spanish, 
and were perhaps more widely read than those of 
any other author, if we except Scott, Dickens and 
| Thackeray. But a short time previous to his death 
| he received one hundred thousand dollars from a 
| London publisher for the privilege of publishing a 
| cheap edition of his works. 
Besides his novels, Bulwer wrote seven dramas, 
| the best known of which are the “ Lady of Lyons,” 
“Richelieu,” and “ Money ;” and it is remarkable 
that here again he persisted, in spite of failure at 
firat, and fairly won the success that critics thought 
impossible. 

But he was not satisfied with these achievements, 
and in his “ Athens” produced a history worthy of 
the praise bestowed upon it; and apparently resolved 
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his silence, when contrasted with her noisy denuncia-|to pluck laurels in every field of literature, wrote 
tions, wins not only respect but sympathy. | essays that have been compared to those of Charles 
The only surviving issue of this marriage is a son, | Lamb and Leigh Hunt, translated into English verse 
now forty-two years old, well known both in England | the German of Schiller and the Latin of Horace, 
and this country by the nom de plume of “Owen | published'a satire, “The New Timon,” bitter but 
Meredith,” the author of “ Lucile” and other poems, | powerful, and other poems that, though wanting in 
and a rising diplomatist. He was attaché to the | the divine afflatus, are at least creditable perform- 
British Legation in Washington when his uncle, Sir | ances, 

Henry Bulwer, Lord Lytton’s elder brother, was| We are surprised, in counting up his works, to 
ambassador ; and his political successes, though dif- | learn that he wrote but three hours a day, and can 
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well believe that during that time he put forth his | 
For it is certain that Bulwer ex- | 
tracted from his intellectual faculties all that they | 
were worth, and executed whatever he attempted in 


whole strength. 


a thoroughly workman-like manner. In reading | 
Thackeray, one feels that there is a reserve of power, | 
and that the author could have done better if he had | 
tried, and this is the case with some of George | 
Eliot’s writings, and others we could mention; but | 
not so with Bulwer, for he always gives us his best, | 
and we are made to realize it. 
And yei, to our mind, there is no comparison pos- 

sible between him and Thackeray, or George Eliot, | 
or Dickens, for that touch of nature which made the | 
whole world kin to them was lacking in him, and | 
his creations beside theirs seem like fancy studies | 
rather than real ones. We are impressed, it is true, 

by their remarkable cleverness, but that electric | 
flash which stimulates the mind and thrills the soul, | 
suggesting rather than revealing thought, never 

vivifies his pages, or leads us to mistake art for | 
reality. His figures are carefully drawn, and bear a | 
marvellous resemblance to life, yet their artificial | 
and unsubstantial nature is at once detected, and | 
they remain to us simple abstractions rather than 


typical human beings. We are not moved by their | 
joys or sorrows, our self-consciousness is never lost 
in theirs, and though perhaps as real as many people | 
in everyday life, whom to meet is to forget, no dis- 
tinct impression of their individuality is stamped 
The mechanical perfection of his | 


| 


' 
upon the mind. 
work actually interferes with our enjoyment of it, 
and the ingenuity displayed in the arrangement of | 
scenes and characters is carried so far as to divert 
the attention from the spirit of his conceptions to | 
their form. 

And this leads us to the consideration of Bulwer’s | 
merits as an artist. His writings have been highly | 
extolled for their beauty of structure and details, | 
and the studied harmony of their parts; but his art, 
as we think, lacks one essential, it proceeds from the 
head, not the heart, and true greatness cannot be | 
achieved, Ruskin tells us, unless the two work to- | 
True, there are those who hold a contrary | 


gether. 
opinion, and contend that art is a product of the | 
brain, and has nothing to do with moral purpore ; | 
but do not the immortal masterpieces that have 
come down to us through the ages bear a different 
testimony? Is it the manner in which the work is 
done, or what the work itself represents, the noble- 
ness of the truths it discloses and the emotions it 
awakens, that determines its value? Is not the 
greatest artist he who embodies the greatest number 
of the greatest ideas, and is Bulwer entitled to the 
first rank if tried by this standard? We are willing 
to admit that he had splendid intellectual abilities, 
and a literary skill that had been cultivated to the 
highest point of excellence; but something else is 
needed to constitute genius, and creative thought is 
that alone whose circles grow wider and wider until 
swallowed up in the ocean of eternity. 

Bulwer’s materials were not original, but he com- 
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bined them judiciously, and the effects he produced 
were often admirable. His novels are far above the 
average mass of fiction, and show in many respects a 
degree of talent only a little less than genius. And 
though the sentiments advanced in his earlier ones 
are often objectionable, the productions of his riper 
years are not thus disfigured, and show a marked 
improvement both in their moral tone and views of 
life. Their wisdom and philosophy, it is true, are 
of a worldly kind, but not for that reason to be 
despised ; and are valuable at least as being founded 
upon shrewd practical knowledge. 

The pedantic speeches and metaphysical disserta- 
tions introduced in “The Caxtons,” and the facility 
with which infidelity and vice are eradicated by 
these means and the young made to see the error of 
their ways, are perhaps a little tiresome and witha! 


/unnatural, vet the story itself is worked out with 


power, and has been justly considered one of Bulwer’s 
greatest. That it was modelled after Sterne’s “ Trie- 
tram Shandy” was not disputed even by the author, 
and that the copy falls below its original we think 
is equally evident. Both works have humor, but in 
one it is always sustained and harmonious, in the 
Sterne united 


the eccentric and lovable, and formed a perfect 


'whole; but this was impossible to Bulwer, for he 


lacked that penétrative imagination which is the 
accompaniment, if not the sign, of genius. The 
Shandys, with their toibles and virtues, are as im- 
mortal as Pickwick, or Sam Weller; the Caxtons, 
though worthy and amiable, have a lease of life that 
is at best uncertain. 

Notwithstanding these defects, however, the nove! 


|is so good that we are surprised it does not impress 
| us more deeply, and hardly know, upon finishing it, 


whether the fault is in the author or ourselvee. 
Compared with the ordinary run of fiction it ranks 
high, and only needed a few touches, perhaps, to 
place it among those works that forever remain a 
permanent delight. But those touches involved the 
possession of an insight into the springs of human 
character, and a sympathy with human needs, that 
Bulwer’s study and culture were powerless to bestow. 

“My Novel” and “ What will he do with it?” are 
distinguished by the same excellencies, and marked 
by the same errors as “The Caxtons.” They all 
belong to the ripest period of Bulwer’s development 
as a novelist, and contain the results of varied study 
and experience. Something more than a casual 
perusal is needed to get at their full meaning, and 
though the thoughts presented are not absolutely new 
they are at least worthy of careful attention, 

Among his earlier productions, “Rienzi” and the 
“Last Days of Pompeii” charm us most. The sub- 
jects were suited to his romantic turn of mind, and 
he was farther assisted to treat them successfully by 
an extensive acquaintance with Greek and Egyptian 
learning. He performed his task admirably, and 
produced works that are, in the true sense of the 
word, romances, and that, even though exaggerated 
in tone and sentiment, fascinate us by the spell of 
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that past whose reality seems to us now like a poetic 
dream. It may be, as some have said, that the pic- 
tures are not drawn with the fidelity of a historian, 
and that what seems so grand and magnificent is in 
fact a splendid sham, but we have no wish to pene- 
trate the illusion, if illusion it be, and are content to 
admire and wonder as in the fairy tales that amused 
our childhood. 

Perhaps no novelist has tried so many different 
methods of construction, or chosen such diverse sub- 
jects, as Bulwer. In what we believe to be his latest 
effort of the kind, “ A Strange Story,” he appeals to 
that love of the supernatural which lurks in human 
nature, and though repressed in civilized man is never 
annihilated, as the fantastic beliefs that occasionally 
spring into existence, even in our own day, testify. | 
Bat he was not satisfied to leave the mysterious in 
that dim light where it can alone be seen to advan- | 
tage, and by pushing it into the broad glare of day | 
destroyed its effect, and rendered what he meant to | 
be awe-inspiring simply ridiculous. In this respect 
how far inferior he is to our own Hawthorne who, 
by a single touch, can evoke such haunting visions 
as curdle the blood and thrill the very soul with | 
terror. Hawthorne, however, was a man of powerful | 
imagination, and as unlike Bulwer as possible, both 
in mental and moral characteristics. 
That Bulwer’s fame will rest ‘chiefly upon his | 
novels we think is certain. Not but what he per- | 
formed meritorious work as a dramatist, historian, | 
essayist, translator and poet, and was enabled by his | 
polished intellect and cultivated taste to do himself | 
justice in these various roles ; this we readily admit, 
but hold to our opinion that it was his culture, and 
not a special aptitude for either, that produced this 
reault. The natural bent of his mind was toward 
novel-writing, and the success he won in that depart- 
ment of literature is what will determine his future 
greatness and claims to immortality. 

Of his political career we can only speak briefly. 
Nearly every one knows that he made a miserable 
failure upon his first appearance as a public speaker 
before the House of Commons, and it is characteristic | 
of the man that he was not discouraged by that de- 
feat, but retrieved it thirty years afterward, and 
gained by one stroke the name and fame of an orator. 
His triumph was the greater that he withdrew during 
all those years from parliamentary life, and, so far as 
the public knew, had no intervening training or 
practice. Add to this that his elocution was wretched, 
his voice weak and thin, his gestures artificial and 
constrained; that he was slightly deaf, and in per- 
sonal appearance spare and attenuated, and one be- 
gins to understand, upon counting up these disad- 
vantages, what force and energy and persistence were 
needed to overcome them. 

There is something almost heroic in Bulwer’s per- 
severance, his apparent resolve to make the best of | 
his gifts and reach the highest point of which his 
nature was capable, and whether it sprang from 
ambition or purer motives, it furnishes a lesson that 
we should al! do well to ponder, No easy successes 











were his; he worked, and worked bravely, not 
skimming over the surface of things, but delving to 
the botiom of them; and the secret of his versatility 
lies in the fact that he threw his whole strength into 
whatever he did, and was only spurred to nobler 
efforts by failure and discouragement. 

One thing only he lacked, and was it not, as Dr. 
Holland says, a heart? Would not a touch of love— 
universal love—toward God and man, have trans- 
muted his gifts into genius? Is it not certain that 
he who looks down upon humanity from the egotistic 
height of self-consciousness, refusing to enter into 
its trials and troubles, cannot touch the heart, though 
he may dazzle the brain? 


GIRGENTI AND ITS TEMPLES. 
BY ©. 

N the Island of Sicily, the City of Girgenti (the 

ancient Agrigentum) is famous for the remains 
of its many temples, and for its imposing external 
appearance. It is on the slope of a mountain twelve 
hundred feet above the sea, which it faces, being dis- 
tant from it about three miles. It has many public 
buildings, a cathedral of the thirteenth century, many 
churches and convents, and some antiquities and 
treasures of art, but its temples attract the most 
attention and interest. 

Agrigentum was much renowned among the an- 
cients. Different stories are told of its foundation ; 
among which is the fabulous tale, that Dedalus, who 
fled to Sicily from the resentment of Minos, erected 
it. Its situation was peculiarly strong and imposing, 
standing as it did on a bare and precipitous rock. 
Its soil was fertile, and its wealth became very great. 
It was the second city in Sicily, and surpassed in 
grandeur of appearance, on account of its many 
temples and splendid public buildings, most of its 
contemporaries, 

The extensive remains of the ancient city are east 
of the modern town, where the temples are mostly 
situated. The magnificent Temple of Concord is the 
most perfect existing structure of early Greek archi- 
tecture. It is remarkable for the grandeur of its 
design. Ita roof is supported by six immense pillars 
on each of its four sides, and ornamented with admir- 
able sculpture. The Temple of Jupiter Olympus 
vied in size and magnificence with the finest buildings 
of Greece. Jt was 370 feet long, 182 wide and 120 
high, the foundation not being included, which was 
itself remarkable for the immense arches upon which 
it stood. There were also the beautiful temples of 
Minerva, of Jupiter Atabyris, of Hercules, of Juno, of 
Vulcan, of Castor and Pollux, and many others. Near 
the city was an artificial lake, cut out of the solid rock, 
about a mile in circuit, and thirty feet deep, from 
which fish were obtained in abundance for the public 
feasts, This pond has since become a remarkably 


fruitfal vineyard. Both the temples and the lake were 

the work of Carthaginian captives. The people, noted 

for their luxurious and extravagant habits, fell with 

little resistance under the power of the Romans, 
DunNELLEN, New Jersey. 
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_— A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 
bler 
BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
ay Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ Premiums Paid to Experience,” etc. 
ans- PART IV.—MILLICENT’S ROMANCE, AND] knew she was not doing it well.” She made no 
that WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. scruple of speaking about her methods, for she was 
stic CHAPTER XIJI.—MILLICENT’S WAYS, wholly devoid of that professional humility which 
into LL those years Mrs, Harvey, Miss Brook and | is often. masked conceit. She did not work con- 
ugh A Milly had still continued to live in the same |stantly, but with frequent intermissions, varying 
pretty, leaf-covered cottage, which they had | from a single day toa whole month, Her own ex- 
taken in the early days of George’s prosperity. It| planation was that she “waited” for new ideas. 
was much prettier now. They had never spent much | “ When I have done all that is in me, I stop till 
upon it, But very small spendings for many years | more comes in,” she said. 
the fast accumulate in beauty and comfort, And Milly’s| “ Do you feel it coming?” people would ask her. 
ins taste was never idle, and her mother’s fingers were | “No,” she replied, with a mysterious half-smile. 
nal always busy. And now that the family had grown | “ There is no need to watch the pitcher at the well ; 
Ive so small, there was room for elegance of arrangement, | it is time enough to move it when it brims, Ali of 
is- and there were a little dining-room and drawing- /a sudden I want to go to work again; and then I 
lic room, and each had a chamber to herself. Milly had | go.” 
hy the largest, with a big closet off it, because she made| “And you have not been thinking about it all the 
nd it serve as a studio as well. Mrs. Harvey had the | ‘ime ?” they would inquire. 
st one with a western window. “No,” she said. “ At least, if I do, I have to wait 
It was a very pleasant, peaceful home. The old | just twice as long.” 
n- ladies seldom went out, except to George’s or Har-| “Arn’t you frightened lest it should not come ?” 
a riet’s, but Milly’s professional life kept the house | said some. 
10 astir with plenty of interest and excitement. Her; “I should be if I could help it,” she answered. 
ad mother and Miss Brook enjoyed it more than she | “ But it does not depend on me.” 
g, did herself, And that faith of Milly’s always seemed to Mrs. 
k. For the bright, fragile girl had developed into a| Harvey to be the best part of her daughter’s special 
t. pale, keen-eyed woman, Strangers thought that she| inheritance, It was like a parent’s letter sent with 
n must be very delicate; but, in trath, she had the|a birthday present. It was the very hand of God 
y high-bred strength of a fine tempered blade. Alto- | conveying his gift. And we cannot see all of any 
3 gether, Milly was not unlike a swift, sharp sword. blessing that we have, unless we see also the hand 
Her habits were much the same as they had always | that holds it. Mrs, Harvey herself secretly con- 
it been. She had never been a notably early riser, like | fessed to some slight uneasiness, when Milly first 
y Hatty, but still she was always punctual at the | indulged in these intermissions of labor, which was 
° breakfast-table, as scrupulously neat in her attire as | almost immediately after the household became 
. when she was going out todine. Nay, more so; for| mainly dependent upon her exertions. For, though 
8 Milly’s personal neatness could never pass a certain | George still persisted in his allowance to his mother, 
3 point, and always failed where details grew elaborate. | Milly, in her turn, proudly insisted on returning 
: That was one sign of her impatience. him as much as she could, in presents to his little 
3 There was a little shelf at her bedside, filled with | Robert, so named after his wife’s uncle, and his own 
the quaint devotional books that were still her favor- | first benefactor. But Mrs. Harvey presently learned 
ite religious reading. Perhaps, if anything were | that there are still barrels of meal and cruses of oil 
omitted from her daily orisons, it might be the Bible | that do not fail. It inspired her with confidence to 
itself rather then these. Perhaps, because in it she | find that her daughter looked upon these snatches of 
was left free to choose, instead of a passage being ‘leisure with calm delight, and planned little plea- 


sures to occupy them. But even when Mrs. Harvey 
shared her daughter’s faith she never ceased to won- 
der at and admire it. It was a comfort to her for 


marked hard and fast for each day. But if Milly 
omitted the Bible occasionally from her morning 
and evening devotions, she studied it earnestly at 


other times. She almost knew the Psalms by heart, 
and even the book of Job, and some of the minor 
prophets. In her Bible the Old Testament was much 
more worn than the New. 

Her professional work seldom occupied her more 
than feur or five hours a day, often not so much. 
She was a rapid worker, one who was accustomed to 


say, “that if she was not doing a thing quickly, she | mended her gloves, and sewed on her straying but- 


Milly’s own sake. For Milly seemed to trust her- 
self rather than God in so many things. 

Milly still continued fond of needlework. But 
when Mrs. Harvey ceased to be a bread-winner, she 
took the family mending upon herself, and Milly 
now entirely eschewed all repairing, altering, or 
trimming. In honest truth, her mother even 
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tons. But whenever her new white work was | there were visitors, and he would never feel himself 
needed, especially if the seams were long and the | neglected if other people had to be entertained, and 
material tough, Milly took it in her charge and got | would be sure to entertain anybody else in danger of 
it done in an incredibly short space of time. | feeling neglected. Milly always said that “Mr, 

She never dabbled in household matters, as they Maxwell was very kind.” But she had never “made 
arose day by day. In “spring-cleanings” Milly | up” any character for David. Such of his early 
would give herself up for a week, as if there were no | | history as she knew had repelled rather than inte- 
such thing in the world as art, and as if she had | rested her. It did not clearly manifest those lines 
wielded brushes and spied out “corners” every day | of independence, and struggle, and daring, to which 
of her life. But once the house was set straight | Milly’s sympathies ran. Its manifold virtues were 
again, she retired into her own duties, oblivious of | rather patience and submission, which were set down 
all beside them. She would wait for her mother to | in Milly’s secret heart as rather poor things, the re- 
make tea or order dinner with quite masculine help- | sort of those who had nowhere else to go. Then the 
lessness. Yet when her mother went away for a | ugly rumor in the old local paper, which Milly 
week to stay with Christian, she guided the house would never have happened to see if Fergus Laurie 


well, and Mrs, Harvey found nothing neglected dur- 
ing her absence. She was not an useless woman, but | 
an absorbed one, who could set herself aside for a | 
time, but could not bear to be broken in upon. She 
could make her own little crosses of spiritual dis- 
cipline after her own ideal, but shirked those which 
God makes for each of us, and puts where we are 


sure to find them, unless we turn out of our way to | 
avoid them. It would have been easier for Milly to | 
wear sackcloth, or to fast utterly on certain self- | 


appointed days, than to bear with good humor an 


unexpectedly spoiled dinner or an accidentally torn | 


| had not shown it, with a hinting explanation, would 
return upon her mind sometimes, like a nameless 
|horror between her and David, and give her an 
| almost physical shrinking. 

But Milly enjoyed Phebe Winter. Her voice at 
| the back door, discussing some kitchen loan, or other 
| business, would always bring Milly down from her 
studio. Milly called her “a grand type,” and 
revelled in her old-world shrewdness and dogged 
loyalty. It was perhaps a proof how much Milly’s 
| faith in ideals was, after all, as George had once 
warned her, rather a faith in her own opinion, that 


dress. Perhaps she was no wiser than those house- | she never thought the more highly of David Max- 
wives who shut out the healthy fresh air lest its | well for Phebe’s great love and belief in him. She 
current should raise the dust! It might be that| only delighted in the love and belief as part of 
Hatty was somewhat right when she said to her hus- | Phoebe’s own character. 
band, and in her abrupt, off-hand way: “If our| Perhaps Milly’s nearest friend was her sister-in- 
Milly would sometimes infuse the tea, and go to | law, Christian, with whom she had much more in 
market, she would find there is something else in the | common than with her own Sister Hatty. In this 
world beside those Lauries.” | she was under the disadvantage which every maiden 
Milly kept up a pleasant chatter with her mother | has, in friendship with a wife, especially a happy 
and Miss Brook, and many strangers would have | one—the idle heart claiming something more than 
thought her an unreserved woman. But her mother, | the busy heart has left in its power to give. Yet 
at any rate, knew betier, Milly’s life and heart Millicent was unusually fortunate in Christian, who, 
were large, and had many open chambers, some free | though she kept a lover’s romance in her wifely 
to all, others cheerily open to those she loved. But | affection, and was a very madonna whenever she 


her mother knew that there were many unaccounted- | 
for spaces among the windings of her daughter’s ex- 
perience. 

Milly received and paid many vieits, and had a wide 
circle of acquaintance. But there were very few who 
rose above this level. Milly herself was in the habit 
of saying “that she had not patience with people.” 
Clearly she did not cultivate it. Where she had no 
affectionate prejudice she was quick to see faults and 
unsparing to condemn them. 

“She can’t take folks as she finds them,” Hatty 
would say. “She makes their characters out of her 
own head, and when they don’t fit she just throws 
them away.” 

The few people who did get near Milly’s heart 
were astrange jumble, She and Miss Brook were 
always sparring, but Miss Brook’s voice was in all 
Milly’s thoughts, and one light would die off Milly’s 
world whenever her keen eyes were withdrawn. 

Milly did not care much for David Maxwell. He 
was somebody who might be always invited when 


looked at her boy—nay, rather because of thia—was 
| still never a mere “ married woman,” but had a 
atrong, sweet individuality of her own, which the 
influence of husband and child only raised and soft- 
ened, as saints’ names give human interest to churches 
sacred to far higher worship. Millicent had always 
been free from any taint of small sister-in-law jeal- 
ousy, and now she felt that she loved and knew her 
brother far better in Christian than she could ever 
have done without her, 

Christian herself had a growing love for Millicent, 
and enjoyed far more of her confidence than Milli- 
cent guessed. In their talks over fiction and poli- 
tics, poetry and pictures, Christian always felt when 
Millicent was giving out her very self, could always 
detect whether the blood of a thought came from the 
head or the heart. Out of her own full, happy mar- 
ried life, Christian Harvey pitied Millicent, not for 
her maidenhood—Christian had no “married wo- 
man’s” pity for that, but would even tell George 





sometimes, with a smile dying into gentle gravity, 
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CROOKED PLACES. 
that she was sure she would have made a very happy their hues and melted down their — tear 
old maid herself, if he would have left her alone! haps, the peculiar style and —_ Ane om 
But she pitied Millicent for her overflowing heart, best revealed by the fact, that -_ — — 
sealed up, and for all the pathetic heresies with | lighted to frequent it, and that those a — 
which she tried to make herself believe that this was | seemed all arms and legs, shyness v4 ’ whe 
best. She felt that Millicent was like a foolish miser | ished themselves and everybody mags 7 ‘Webber's 
storing gold in a bottomless well, while lives around respectable soonahons of society in Mrs. 

were famishing for lack of a single coin, and think- ~ sitting. room. ones Sie ot ae 
ing himeelf rich only to find some day that he was The young people all : ons —_ =e nd 
as poor as the poorest, She would try to give Milly | and hung about her in or rer rapic - ea A . 
suggestive warnings, just as kindly physicians may | worst of Hatty was, that her — pny 
strive to convey wholesome hints about saflerings | loving service seemed to leave er re ; " a 
that are not absolutely presented for their cure. But | served by love. All their affection —_ ar 
Millicent’s intuitions were almost as quick as her centrated in the morning son on yr wd pone 
own, and she so proudly shrank into herself, that it | sional five minute's sence a gt ome ae wa 
was precisely the point where Christian could have a yearly birthday enqginn : . pelle aie pe 
helped her most that she withheld from Christian. | vicariously, by pouring ou t - ) aS 

But Millicent had still some confidants, who | others whom she loved—“ dear Grann 


3ut, per- 


voured out their souls to her without any limit. Not | Millicent.” by oF 
ence Laurie. Limits there had always been to| Yes, it was really ene ee 
his confidence, and now it had nothing but limits. | that Milly owed the bright, w ” anes ens 
He still liked to talk with her, but it was very much | these lads and lass, She — seapteamer’s as 
“a talk of the lips.” But she kept her faith in the | for herself—nay, her absorbed —_ " er 
sacred secrets of the heart that was all shut up now. | that it was worth the winning. ! ae eo niitnner 
She would not defend much that others blamed in | often preferred a solitary walk, tot pon 4 
him—his arrogance, his recklessness, the high- | companionship, while their cage on we Pt 
handed, forgetful spirit that so often brought incon- hopes and dreams of their nein poi sigh 
venience to others and loss to himself. But the wo- | seemed to her really worth the smile o 
- who was generally so impatient, was patient | clei nauai nation sia: tod hae _ 
| know him,” she would say. “ Everybody has | cise chiefly ** running in and on,” aN 
faults, and his are just the faults that everybody is | bargaining in the market, a — - he 
revere upon. You all have patience with the help- | slipping round for a half-hour’s ¢ re ns ’ = 
less, and the ne’er-do-wells; you all stand still to} vey. Mr. Webber was not a walking m a - 
pick up the man who has tumbled down, and to heal | wife said he stood too much in a _ syn 
his scars, Let me trust in the man who tumbles up, | anything but sitting down when he a — 
and let me at least pity the scars which his reserved | Once or twice a year Hatty —_ — see : 
and sensitive spirit hides unhealed.” | moniously, and go with Milly or a - aah 
“T should think it was the will of God, for it seems | was a true test of the healthfulness o a 1 
a beautiful idea, and a sweet softening in Milly,” |“running in and out” exercise, a e — 
said poor Mra. Harvey to Miss Brook, “only it does | pedestrian, never outwalked aa é serge — 
not grow in her, It stays just there. When patience from these — Hatty would con 
and pity begin, anyhow they generally spread.” | ever came nearest. : 
7 This ien't patience or pity,” retorted Miss Brook.| “I’ve enjoyed myself ie ewe aa pte 
“Tt’s just pride. But it isn’t the worst kind.” always talk more freely 7 ing i poss cree a 
No. Fergus Laurie had ceased to be Milly's | sitting opposite each other. ~ : is _ - = 
familiar friend, in the old, pleasant way. The | me to enjoy myself walking wit nee, oe ae we 
freshest breeze that now blew into her guarded life, | another to understand how she enjoys ying . g 
came from the lives of her sister’s step-children. by herself, as she does—just ap OEe. BOR own 
The Webbers’ home was quite uncommon, because | another, as if she was hunting — se 
it was directly matter-of fact. It was a very com- | It was a touching revelation, that as her - . 
fortable, well-to-do home, but all affectation was left | George had walked and wandered in the days 0 = . 
outside the door. Artistic taste might have scorned | restless, yearning youth, so his sister Millicent walkec 
every detail of that bouse, but the best artists would | and wandered in her middle age. a ante 
have loved the whole. It was a jovial place, where For Milly was middle-aged now, and knew it, 


i i i i i it. Happy women do 
one might put everything to the use it was intended, | ached wearily as she knew pp} 


i ‘ i i he blossom 
i t, but had | not sigh to know their youth is past, T 
pe NR RE 'is better than the bud. But if the bud has never 


a curious trick of improving in the process, How < 
the bright big-patterned carpets had horrified Milli- | blossom 

cent, and drawn forth sneering jests from Mr, Laurie| People would turn to look at Milly as she — 
and his sister! Yet how handsome and respectable them in her lonely walks. She went so swift anc 
they looked, when the bustle of active feet had toned | straight that they wondered where she was going, 
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and what she was going to do. But she was going 
nowhere, and to do nothing, except to turn back at 
an appointed time! 


CHAPTER XIy. 

A PAIN AND A DOUBT. 
N OBODY ever knew anything about Milly’s busi- | 
4% ness transactions. She never talked them over. 
She never asked advice, Mra. Harvey herself had | 
always shrunk from pointed inquiry, feeling, from | 
her own experience, that the burden of responsibility 
is often increased by the lightest touch, and that some 
hard things that must be done are easier to do in 
silence, Latterly—that is to say, for years past— 
she had been silent and uninquiring, out of utter 
satisfaction and content, just as in the earlier and 
prosperous years of her married life. 

But at Jast Christian began to detect in Milly a 
despondency that was quite a new thing. Sundry 
extreme economies, long laid by, hegan to reappear. 
Not any that touched her mother or the home, but 
Millicent wore her gloves shabbier, and bought no 
new dresses. She spoke more tenderly of failing 
people, whose work was not quite what it had been, 
but was still strong on the truth that they should be 
ready to acknowledge the fact, nor feel wronged 
when they were put aside. Once, when Christian 
accidentally entered Milly's studio, she found her 
practising the old humble kind of work she had 
done in her early girlhood, Milly thrust it out of | 
sight, and nothing was said on the subject. 

The fact was, business matiers had not been going 
quite brightly between Millicent and Fergus Laurie. 
He had reduced the payment for several of her last 
designs, saying that their success had not been what 
he had expected, vaguely hinting at certain losses as 
if they had been incurred through these. Then his 
orders had come at farther intervals, But when 
Milly ventured to tell him, what had happened often 
before, but had hitherto been passed over in silence, 
that the old firm of his former masters had been 
looking her up, and inquiring if her hands were still 
too full to do anything for them, this was the re- 
sponse she got: “Ah, they are wanting something 
cheap! But your real friends feel that you need the 
repose which brings fresh ideas, rather than to go 
slaving on in the old groove, Miss Millicent. Don’t 
have anything to say to those people.” 

And Milly obeyed, but with sundry puzzled, pain- 
ful reflections as to what was hidden under the phrase 
of her ‘needing repose.” 

She thought she needed no further explanation 
when another new discovery of David's was put be- 
fore the world, not this time in her designs, but in 
those of a young Jady, upon whose head Mr. Laurie 
heaped the prrises he had once showered upon her- 
self, with the addition that this artist worked con 
amore, being wealthy, and having no mercenary 
needs mingling in her ambition to soil and im- 
poverish it. 

On the same evening that Millicent heard all this, 











sitting in the splendid drawing room of Acre Hall, 
Robina, chatting, as it seemed, quite naturally over 
the affairs of some third parties, was full of praises 
of her brother’s tenderness and loyalty of heart, 
which made him strive “to keep on” employés whom 
anybody else would throw off to sink to lower and 
fitter levels of work. 

That night, Millicent, sitting in her studio, shed 
some very bitter tears. She said to herself that, 
after all, like most other failing people, she was not 
aware of her present falling off, though all the work 
she had ever done suddenly seemed poor, mean and 
pretentious. But at any rate—and she shook back 
her high-bred head till the streaming tears flew right 
and lefti—she would be royally proud in her readi- 
ness to submit to the judgment of others, in a case 
where she had so often seen that it was worth so 
much more than the judgment of the person nearest 
concerned, 

Poor, haughty, humble Millicent! How could she 
dream that Fergus would have been only too glad 
to put her drawings into this newest discovery, but 
that one of his largest creditors claimed this honor 
for his daughter, the con amore artist, who for all her 
wealth demanded and ootained, for work which 
none but a debtor would have taken as a gift, twice 
the sum which would have satisfied Millicent? 
How could she, blinded by preconceived partialities, 
perceive that all Mr. Laurie’s praises, past and 
present, were due not to a work in itself, but as done 
for him, and issued under his auspices—that Fergus 
was really searcely a wiser art-critic than poor old 
Mr. Smith, of the “ Leech-gatherer” order, and not 
half so simple and honest an one? 

But all of a sudden Milly felt that her affectionate 
gratitude, which she had hitherto so proudly dis- 
played, as if it were the very crown of life, had be- 
come a crown of thorns. The fact is, there are very 
fine lines drawn about gratitude, and it is well that 
itis so, The higher natures cannot easily be grace- 
fully and contentedly grateful for any relief that 
comes to them by the pain of another. They can 
be bountifully grateful for the euperior strength that 
can lift off, and carry readily the burden that was 
crushing themselves, but if they see that it is also a 
burden to its new bearer, there first impulse is to 
snatch it back, crying, “ Let me, rather than another, 
perish under mine own burdens,” 

This is one reason how it is that so many think 
they get least gratitude where they seem to have 
earned most. Noble hearts, such only as are capa- 
ble of gratitude, would never have allowed them- 
selves to get so deep in debt. The man whom we 
dare not help, except by a letter of recommendation, 
which we are ashamed to remember, feels himself 
indebted to us forever. The other, who allows us to 
maintain him, shakes off the dust of his feet upon 
us whenever we at last venture to hint that he may 
be self-supporting. 

Nor can any man be grateful for what is done for 
him consciously, painfully and with a grudge. Few 
of us could be made happy by the hospitality of a 
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host, who kept an account of all we cost him—break- Then again, if Fergus was sometimes very liberal 
fast, dinner, bed, boots and attendance, just like an | in his payments, Milly had long since been forced to 
inn-keeper, although he never sent in his bill, and | own to herself that it was under particular condi- 
only expected us to pay him by an exact return of | tions. If he had at firat given her a higher class of 
his civilities! The fact ia, we are grateful not so | work and paid her more highly for it, he had since 
much for what we receive, as for the love or kindness paid her absolutely leas than she would have got 
which makes our benefactor feel it a pleasure to give. | elsewhere. She had not heeded that—she had been 
If any man does not feel it infinitely “ more blessed | glad of it—proud of it—delighted to feel that it was 
to give than to receive,” let him expect no thanks. | a fitting reward for his kindly faith in a beginner. 
It is doubtful whether we should weep for a man who | But now she felt—and despised herself for feeling— 
died for us, if he claimed our tears as a reward of | that she would like to let Robina know this side 
his sacrifice. The Great Sacrifice of the World, the | of the subject, as well as the side of her brother's 
just who died for the unjust, bade His mourners, | magnanimity. 
“Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and for| Then again, she knew that Fergus was in the habit 
your children.” | of indulging his generosity at the expense of justice, 
But poor Milly, sitting there in her darkened | that lately he had been doing two or three showily 
chamber, could not think—she could only suffer. | magnificent liberalities, while she herself was very 
Feelings came to her heart, rather than reflection to | wearily waiting for her rightful payment. Once or 
her head, Now it was a wild wish to repay Fergus | twice, against her will, she had actually caught 
for all the kindness he had shown her, and the in- herself wondering if anybody—and who—had suf- 
Next | fered in the long-ago days when her own receipts 
it was a stabbing wish that she had found the truth | were always prompt and ample. Little did she guess 
out entirely for herself, instead of receiving it through | the light that David Maxwell could have thrown on 
the Lauries’ hints. It would have been so easy to | this question! 
say to Fergus, “My powers have disappointed you; | ‘These shadows had flitted across her mind some- 
let me go,” and all his kindness, and all her grati- | times, just now,and then, and only for a moment. 
tude could have gone with her, stainless and un-| Now they mustered in force. But the old, wilful, 
flawed, treasures for the rest of life to keep, if not womanly faith, roused itself from fainting, and 
touse, The terrible pity of it was, that Milly felt | gathered itself up to repel them. They seemed 
already they could never be so now. They had re- | mean and paltry and below it, and it would drive 
ceived a blow, and at the least touch they would fall | them down and banish them as was fit. It was 
to pieces, and however she might afterward gather | surely but the shadow of her disappointment in her- 
them up and mend them, they could never again be | self which was darkening over Fergus. Better to 
think one’s sight is wrong than that the sun is grow- 


If Fergus were dis- | ing black! 
There are senses in which Millicent was both 


convenience he must have suffered through it. 


unbroken. 

Other feelings would come. 
appointed in her—if he had measured her powers | 
amiss, and put her in places too high for her, had he | right and wrong. Common sense is one of the best 
been really kind to her after all? Jf in mistake, a! of things, but there are grander things than it is. 
man dubs a plain mister “ his lordship,” has he done There are times when its dictates are the dictates of 
him real honor? Milly almost felt as if she had | the devil. Poor Don Quixote appears a fool beside 
small reason to be grateful to Fergus for taking her | his Sancho Panza, but that is because he is wasting 
from the quiet, regular duties where she had always | his knightliness in Sancho’s proper domain of wind- 
given boundless satisfaction, and that it was a poor | mills and kitchen wenches. On Don Quixote'’s 
thing to be raised to a pedestal only to be tumbled | own level of daring and sacrifice, Sancho would 
from it. She caught herself actually calculating | be not only ridiculous, but contemptible into the 
that one year with the other, and one chance with | bargain. Which would you prefer to be within 
another, she might easily have made as large an in- | ear-shot, if you were really a distressed damsel in 
come with the old firm as she had with Fergus. It| extreme danger? But the mischief is—and it is a 
was true that she might not have saved as much, for | mischief—that Don Quixote will waste his heroisms 
Fergus’s times of payment were always eo dreadfully | on the windmills! 
uncertain, that while the more improvident of those| And so, all Milly’s pain and doubt and bitter- 
who worked for him were constantly out-at-elbows|ness ended in a conclusion and a wish. A 
and living on borrowed money, Milly, from the ex-| conclusion that it was Robina and not Fergus 
perience of her youth, and her hereditary horror of | himself, who made gratitude galling. And a wish 
debt, diligently kept down expenses in every way,|to make some return, which without effacing 
80 as to be forearmed against ever such long periods | her own gratitude—to which she clung like a 
of waiting, a process which, regularly repeated for | drowning mariner to his last spar—should make 
many years, had now resulted in a very respectable | Fergus grateful to her, and set them both once 
Out of considerate desire to save | more on a noble equality, to be friends as they used 
troubling Robina Laurie’s brother, Milly’s one | to be! 
black silk dress had worn out half a score of| So little did she know what it really was that had 
Robina’s, 4 | come between them ! 


sum of savings, 
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CHAPTER XV. pay Robina’s dressmaker), David’s hints on even 
A WOMAN'S GRATITUDE. this matter became ineffectual. Only the higher 
| UT at last, as the complications of “ Laurie & | Millicent’s debt rose, the more Fergus insinuated 
Co.” thickened and deepened, the creditors began | and insisted on the gratitude due from her to him- 
to watch the business so carefully, that Fergus Laurie | self, the more he criticized her work, and the less he 
could snatch from it no more than barely sufficed | gave her of it. 
to keep the wolves of last year at bay, while those of Millicent writhed in secret tortures. If she could 
the present were clamoring at the door. The firm only recompense Fergus for the loss, which, rightly 
still kept up in respectable working order. Its cre- | or wrongly, he and his family seemed to feel he had 
ditors took care of that, for it was their only chance ‘incurred through “taking her up,” she would go 
of repaying themselves. It was Fergus’s private in- | forth happily, and earn her bread cheerfully else- 
come alone which came to a dead lock, He was where, wherever she could find it. 
still deriving a tolerable sum from the business, but} A chance remark developed in her an idea on the 
what was aoy sum with limits to a man who had | subject. Somebody said—it was the wife of a wealthy 
launched into extravagance on borrowed money, and | tradesman in the neighborhood—“ that for all the 
extricated himself from one loan after another, by wonderful way Mr. Laurie had got on, he seemed 
contracting new and larger ones, at higher and higher always very short of money—perhaps his business 


took it all up.” 


interest ? 
One expedient by which he had often kept a little; Millicent turned this over in her mind; and it 


ready money in hand, was to defer the payment of | seemed to her that both the fact and the supposition 
those who worked for him, more especially those | were likely to be well founded. 
who were on friendly and trustful terms. Some of| Then it occurred to her that it might really be in 
his people, with small means and heavy charges, had | her power to do Fergus a service. The savings of 
been driven to ask payment. They did it very re- | her lifetime amounted to seven or eight hundred 
He had held forth such brilliant pictures | pounds, duly invested in the three-per centa. Her 
of his idea of the relation of employer and employed, family knew she had money there, but they did not 
that they absolutely forgot they had never derived | know how much. She had not allowed even her 
any benefit therefrom. And if they forgot, how | brother George to know the fluctuations of her affairs, 
much more did he! Fergus’s mind grew sore with | having a proud fear lest he might at some time want 
his constant reflections on ingratitude. to help her where she could help herself, 
Fergus had a special grievance against David Max- Milly knew nothing of the loan still existing be- 
well, David's minimum salary was in arrear, and | tween Fergus and her brother-in-law, Webber. She 
he had received absolutely no bonus for the last! had heard something at the time, but had supposed 
David had said nothing about this, that it was all settled long ago, aa, “ of course,” al! 
and had not asked for any money for himself. But | the earlier matters of the firm must be. Hatty had 
Fergus’s old friend and faithful coadjutor had com- | never told her otherwise. Hatty knew how to keep 
mitted what Fergus held to be unpardonable sin. | counsel. In her own words, “she might gossip 
He could and did easily forgive some of the more | about what she guessed of her own wit; but when 
thriftless of his people, who asked for money before |she was fairly told anything, she held her 
they had earned it, and these often got it from him, | tongue.” 
while the others went without. He liked their; Millicent thought to herself that she might really 
“trust” in him; and to pay money that was not | oblige Fergus by putting her little fortune at bis dis 
earned, in a dashing, unledger-like fashion, fostered | posal. She was a sensible woman, and at another 
the sense of magnificent autocracy, into which all/time and with another person, would have under- 
Fergus’s ambitions had finally resolved themselves, | stood that it could be no particular service to lend 
Paying what was due was a humdrum affair. Every- | him a sum which he could have easily at command, 
body did that! simply by leaving Acre Hall, and living in a way 
But David, though kept in profound ignorance of} more consistent with his antecedents and means. 
all the larger concerns of Laurie & Co., could guess | But pain and grief and pride blinded Millicent. 
at something, by such fragments as from time to time | She had no wish to humiliate Fergus, by letting 
accidentally dropped before him. And David would | him think for a moment that she believed be needed 
constantly remind Fergus that it was the date to pay | the money. She wished to make it appear a mere 
this one or that one; nay, in cases where the people business transaction, by which she might get a trifle 
were elderly, needy or unprotected, would so press | more interest than from her stocks. Millicent was 
the matter that Fergus could not shirk it without a | a magnanimous woman, and rejoiced in the hope of 
plainer statement than it suited his pride to make. | repaying something of whatever she might owe for 
it was David’s constant hints which had long kept | the ease of her own heart, not for the pain of another’s. 


Millicent’s accounts from falling into hopeless arrear |She only hoped to make Fergus thin« of her, as a 
serviceable friend, as of old, instead of the burden 


luctantly. 


twelve months. 


and confusion. 
But, as the rude old saying has it, “one cannot get | which she had lately appeared. The moment that 


more from a cat than her skin ;” and when there was | her plan formed withiy her, she said within herself 
positively no money in Fergus’s hands (not even to| that kindness can never be repaid, and that every 
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kindness given in return is a new blessing bestowed 
by the first benefactor. 

"As she made up her mind to follow out this snd- 
den plan, which seemed to her like an inspiration, 
the soreness died out of her heart, and she remem- 
beréd it only as one remembers a fevered dream. 
Now it felt easy to accept much with which she had 
been fighting fiercely. After all, what did it matter 
if her drawings had never come up to the standard 
which Fergus had set for them. Having done this 


service in return, it would be quite bearable to go | 


back to the old humble ways of toiling. Life was | 
not in these things—the soul had a history distinct 
from these. ‘To bind it to them was scarcely less 
ignoble slavery, than to bind existence to its trap 

pings of dress and furniture—like—poor Robina! 

For as she sat at her desk, planning her letter to 
Mr. Laurie, Millicent could not help thinking of 
Robina. She could forgive Robina now, for many a 
ating which had once seemed as if it muet rankle for- 
ever. Robina had a habit—common to most who 
know nothing of the real bliss of near ties—of mak 
ing her relationship to Fergus a vaunt and a taunt 
to outsiders, Whenever there came forward any of 
those little questions, whether financial, legal or 
political, which specially interest women, Robina 
was addicted to dismiss them from diecnasion because 
“they could not matter to her. She had her brother; 
she need not trouble herself about such things, | 
though it was only natural that other people should 
do so, who had nobody to look after them.” But 
Milly remembered this now with a smile, and for- 
gave it. Poor Robina! Her idle, selfish life would 
never enjoy the privilege of offering even such a lit- | 
tle service as this to her brother. Millicent thought 
of her in her heart as “‘poor Robina,” and felt she 
would be able to bear all the helpless sister's boasts 
for the future. 

She had no fears for the worldly wisdom of what 
she was doing. Amid all her doubts and anguishes, | 
she still trusted Fergus. And in those events of life 
and death in which human faith and trustworthiness 
avail nothing, she felt she was willing and able to 
take all risk. 

Her letter was very brief: 


“Dear Mr. Laurre—Forgive me for troubling | 
you about a little matter of my own private business, 
I have saved money to the amount of nearly eight 
hundred pounds, It is now invested in three-per- 
cents. But I think 1 might get a little higher 
interest. I believe some merchants consent to re- | 
ceive such loans from people at about four or five | 
per cent. Would you do this for me? I do not ask 
my brother-in-law, Mr. Webber. because I do not 
like my family to know every up and down of my | 
business life. Their knowledge, and perhaps wish 
to help me, would be a pain and a burden to me. 
Will you let me have a speedy answer, as, if you | 
consent, I shall like to make the change as soon as 
possible. “ Faithfully yours, 

“ Mriuicent Harvey.” 


She put on her bonnet to post the letter herself. 
As she passed through the little hall, she found her 
mother dealing with an itinerant flower vendor for 
groundsel for the canary. The man had some prim- 
roses and violets at the other end of his basket, and 
Millicent paused to admire them, and bought a dozen 
of the tiny bunches. It was a long time since she 
had spent even such a trifle on pure pleasure. But 
with her letter in her hand, Millicent Harvey felt 
rich, 

Then she went swiftly down the long, sunny road. 
She encountered a neighbor whom she had generally 


| passed with a civil nod, but to-day she pansed to say 


something about the bright spring weather. 

“It agrees with you, I can see, Miss Harvey,” 
responded the old lady, “for you are looking quite 
blooming!” 

Millicent smiled. She knew it was true. And yet 
it was only yesterday that somebody else had warned 
her that she should take great care of herself, she 
looked so fragile! Millicent’s frame was like a 
transparent sheath—when the sword within was 
bright, the sheath was illumined. 

Two or three hours later, the postman delivered 
her letter at the counting-house. At the same mo- 
ment, a servant girl came running up, breathless, 
with another. The oflice boy carried them both to 
Fergus. 

Fergus Laurie read them, one after the other. 
That which was delivered by hand he crumpled up, 
and tore into twenty pieces. He would need no 
memoranda to keep its purport in mind. For it was 
much like this: 


“The man has got in. I stayed on guard, as you 
told me, all the morning, but nobody came. I had 
only just gone to my room to try on my blue silk 
when a man came and said his boy had dropped his 
cap over our wall, and might he look for it; and the 
donkey of a cook let him in, and here he is. It is 
no use scolding me. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for leaving me in such a plight, and getting 
us into such disgrace. The man is smoking, and his 
vile tobacco poisons me. I do not see why I am to 
bear these things for you. I am dying. 

“Your injured sister, 
“ Rosina.” 


“Ts the girl who brought this waiting for an an- 
swer?” Fergus inquired of the oflice-boy, with a 


| coolness as perfect as if it had related only to the 
| hour fixed for dinner. 


“Yes, sir,” said the lad. “I told her you was 
busy, but she said she daren’t go back without some- 
thing.” 

Fergus took up an envelope, and wrote inside: 

“Don't die till I return. Take a glass of wire, 
and go up-stairs and try on your blue silk again. 
Have not you any eau-de-cologne in the house ?” 

And having dispatched this cynical missive, he re- 
perused Millicent’s letter. 

“There are women and women,” he said to him- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


FRIENDS AND LOVERS. 
T was quite true that Acre Hall had just received 


“Tt is not a question of want of money or no,” 


| David went on. “ It is a question of justice.” 


“ Well, she cannot be paid now, and that must be 


a new and very disagreeable tenant—a man in a| the end of it,” said Fergus. 


brown great-coat with frayed sleeves, who said it was 
thirsty weather, and asked where the beer was kept, 
and laid a long clay pipe on the beautiful hel! table. 
He was not an unexpected visitor. 

One of Fergus Laurie’a private creditors had been 
pressing hard fora long while. He had written half 
a score of letters, civil and almost kindly in their 
very sternness. Anybody but Fergus would have 
seen that the writer meant to carry out his will, and 
so framed his demand like a request, and did not 
bluster. But Fergus thought this calmnees augured 
patience, and superbly took no notice, till one day 
he found that legal precesses were commenced, and 
next, that that sort of domestic barricade was neces- 
sary, which so often begins among ormolu and choice 
wines, to be set up again and again till at last there 
is nothing behind it but a pawn-ticket and a corpse! 

To Fergus the bitterness of the blow lay in the 
fact that it happened to come from a man whose 
connection Fergus had scorned, and whose kindness 
he had slighted in his old lofty days, This was the 
kind of pang that Fergus really felt. He had grown 
callous to most but the sting of personal pique. 

Fergus was always vaguely expecting a shower of 
gold to fall and fill the gaping pursee of his creditors. 
The wonderful indomitable hopefulness, which might 
have been the greatest blessing of his life, had grown 
into his greatest bane, as great blessings have it in 
them to grow. Several times things had happened, as 
he put it, “just as they should,” and he had found un- 
expected ways—though they might not be the 
cleanest—out of bogs of difficulty. 

It seemed to Fergus, standing there with Robina’s 
letter in fragments at his feet, and Millicent’s in his 
hand, that one might be the “ providential ” solution 
of the other. 

Not that he thought of robbing Millicent of the 
savings of her patient, laborious life. He expected 
that something else would happen which would 
enable him to pay her again, or at least to pay her 
interest in due course. He felt quite sure that he 
could get plenty of money from other quarters if he 
only tried hard enough, and he had a delusion that 
there were securities in his power to offer, Alas, a 
man is a poor deceiver if he is not the first person to 
be deceived by himself! 

At that instant, he hastily thrust the letter away, 
for David came into the room. He looked even un- 
usually quiet and grave. But Fergus could read a 
knowledge in his eyes and a regret in his yoice, 
which made him say, within himself, as it eeemed, 
inconsequently: “ Where would Maxwell be now if 
it had not been for me?” 

“Tt is more than two months ago since you ought 
to have paid Miss Marvey, Fergus,” David began. 

“Well, I know it is.’ Fergus said, tartly ; “but 
she can wait. She has been too well paid to be in 
such extreme want of money.” 


- 





“She must be paid,” David returned, steadily, “| 
have just found out what is going on in Acre Hall 
at this moment. It is known in the office somehow, 
and I heard it there. After this, there will be sure 
to be a settlement of everything. At the present 
time, Millicent Harvey is the only one among those 
who work for you, whose debt is very considerable. 
The others have got into the habit of asking you for 
money, while my representations of her case have 
lately gone quite unheeded.” 

“So, this is the end of your friendship, is it?” said 
Fergus. “To turn upon me in my day of diffi- 
culty !” 

David's face quivered just for a moment. “I am 
Millicent Harvey’s friend as well as yours, Fergus,” 
he said. “And I am more your friend in this than 
you think. I want you to do what you will be glad 
to remember you have done, Fergus.” 

“ How can I pay her?” Fergus asked, restively. 
“T shall have to borrow money to pay this execution 
out of the Hall. It is a terrible revelation to find 
one’s friends taking advantage of an awkward short- 
ness of ready money, although there is plenty behind 
the scenes.” 

“T will advance you what is needed to pay Miss 
Harvey,” said David. “It is just a hundred and 
fifty pounds. It can be set down to my account 
against the firm, and I can wait indefinitely. Call 
upon her to-night, Laurie, and tell her candidly how 
things are, and the circumstances under which you 
cannot give her so much work as formerly, and. set 
her free from all tie to us; and tell her that if she 
calls here to-morrow, she shall be paid all up. It is 
the plain truth, Fergus, and you will never repent 
speaking it. If you will not tell her, Fergus, I will 
go and tell her myself. I had no idea how bad 
things were, or I should have said ihis before. Per- 
haps I ought to have known, 80 as to be able to help 
you to take the brave and right course. If there 
was any indolence and over-easiness in my ignorance, 
I hope you will forgive me.” 

Fergus looked up at David with a bright, eager 
gaze, and David’s heart leaped within him, as he 
thought that perhaps this time of hard facts and plain 
speaking might be also a time for the renewing of 
the old true, open friendship, 

But this was the only interpretation of Fergus’s 
eyes. 

“Why not lend me this one hundred and fifty to 
pay out the execution, old friend? The debt is not 
so much as that, And then whatever measures | 
would have to take to pay it off, I will take to pay 
Millicent instead. It will not be so hard to sell! 
something to pay her as to pay that fellow.” 

David shook his head sadly. “I am but a poor 
man,” he said, “ Al] my means could not extricate 
you from your difficulties, even if such extrication, 


| by itself, would be any real service to you.” 
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“But I am your old friend, Maxwell,” said Fergus. | forgiveness till the power had grown so easy that he 
“ Why should not you wish to help me, as far as you | never even noticed when he exercised it! 
can, as much as Mies Harvey? Miss Harvey is not| Only as he went along, David thought within him- 
in need. She can always be independent; and she | self how selfish he was, and what an especial blessing 
has helpful friends, I don’t know that I have any— it was to him that no goodness of one’s own is any 
unless it be you.” | item in one’s acceptance with God. For, out of al! 
A faint flush passed swiftly over David’s face. the shock and pain, he felt a little bit of happiness ° 
Through all those years his old boyish love for Mil- | shooting like a blue mountain flower from the de- 
licent had seemed to linger in his heart, only as the | vastation of an avalanche. In this time of trouble, 
faint perfume of faded flowers lingers in a shut-up | he was the one who could advise Fergus, and shield 
room, But now it was as if a door was opened, and | Millicent. There was a sense in which, after all, he 
the flowers lifted up their heads as the breeze rushed | was useful and necessary to the two—man and wo- 
through. | man—in whose life he had lived far more than in 
He walked slowly up and down the room. }his own. He did not think he had ever wanted 
“T have never said a word to anybody all these much more than this, At any rate, nothing else 
years,” he said. “Indeed, there is nothing to say.| could have been half so good. Of other dreams, 
It is only a folly of mine. But I bless God for it, other hopes, he thought now as a grown man thinks 
notwithstanding. A man does not ask a woman to | of the toys he coveted in childhood ! 
marry him if he is sure she would refuse. If I had| Fergus Laurie went home to Acre Hall. He gave 
thought there was the least chance for me, I would a contemptuous grunt at the clumsy salutation of the 
have asked Millicent Harvey to be my wife years, | disagreeable man seated in the hall, and passed on 
and years. and years ago. She is the only woman || to the drawing-room. There seemed something in 
ever loved in my life. There, Fergus, old boy, if I the very atmosphere of the house which made him 
did not think of you as of a dearest friend, would I } think within himself that David Maxwell’s way of 
tell you this ?” | talk was all very fine and well-meant, doubtless, but 
He held out his hand to Fergus, who put his into | that it must be modified in such a world as the real 
it, saying, “I believe you are a good fellow, Maxwell, | one. 
I know you are. I will see Miss Harvey to-night, or} Mrs. Laurie was in bed. She had retired thither 
if not to-night, to-morrow. It will all be well again. | on the first appearance of the disagreeable man. But 
And though I tell her she need not tie herself down | Robina was ready to receive him, with a grievance 
to us, that’s no reason why we should not give her so | longer than herself. 
much to do that she won’t think of any one else.| “‘ What other woman has to endure such treatment 
I’ll manage matters very differently to what I have | as this?’ she cried. “Is the vicar’s daughter ex- 
done; and you'll stick by me, won’t you, David?” | pected to en‘ertain a man in possessiun? Does your 











In those words—the suggested endearment, the | fine Miss Harvey have to put up with such a humili- 
fatally ready admission, the half promise, and the | ation in the sight of her servant?” 


groundless hopefulness—lay all the danger and all | 


“Mise Harvey is in altogether different circum- 


the promise of poor Fergus Laurie’s character! | stances. You can’t compare her with yourself,” said 


David’s words came to him like a guardian angel's 
whisper inadream. The worst of it was that the 
world, represented by Robina’s clamorous voice, was 
sure to seem to him the waking reality, to which he 
would turn, with half a sigh, for the sweet ideal gone 
out of his reach. 

And so the two parted. 

David went off to his lonely home thinking, “ We 
will save him yet—we two, Millicentand I. He has 
been walking in dangerous paths; that he chose 
them for himself only made their greatest danger. I 
think he will confide in me now, as he used to do. 
And when he once begins to speak with her, he will 
be sure to confide in her, and she will give him ao 
much help. Who knows but that this time of reve- 
lation and humiliation may be the very sealing of a 
life-long bond between Millicent and Fergus? If he 
has been false to himself and unkind to her, I am 
sure there are depths of pitiful loving-kindness and 
tender mercy in her.” 

David himself had forgiven the unknown mother 
who had left him but a legacy of shame—he had for- 
given the father who had blighted his youth, and the 
woman who had embittered it, David had practised 
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Fergus. “If she had a man in possession, it would 
be of her own goods; she is the real mistress of her 
house.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
bring your house to such a pass,” Robina retorted. 
“ As you say, it isn’t my affair, and I’m snre it is not 
my fault. Nobody can say I’m extravagant. I’ve 
never had more than a half-pennyworth of milk 
taken in for tea, just for the sake of saving; and 
whenever chance visitors have happened to come; I 
have had to send out for more; and one half the 
time they have known it, so they couldn’t think me 
extravagant. And I’ve never given a single present 
—so different to you who are always throwing away 
on strangers! You had no right to set yourself up 
in such grandeur if you can’t keep it up.” 

“That's a true word, Robina,” said Fergus, care- 
lessly. 

“But you ought to be able to keep it up,” she 
went on, only more angrily. “I don’t believe it is a 
bit more than we have a right to. And now I sup- 
pose we shall have to go and live in some hokey- 
pokey hole, hardly better than the Harveys’ cottage. 
Of course, it is easy enough for them who have never 
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been used to anything else; but, after what I have 
been accustomed to, it will be very hard. I+ will be 
unendurable!” 

“What have you been accustomed to?” asked 
Fergus, with his provoking calmness. “Do you 
mean to Acre Hall, or to the single room over the 
tripe shop, where we all lived in father’s time, when 
there were five of us to be supported on the pension 
that mother spends on her own washing bill now-a- 
days?” 

Robina gave him one unutterable look, and went 
out of the room, leaving him alone in the splendid 
saloon—the same, only still more resplendent with 
satin and gilding, where, on that far-away summer 
evening, he had eat with Millicent Harvey, while the 
soft early moonlight came stealing down through the 
elm tree, and he was very near saying to her that all 
beauty and all success would be nothing to him with. 
out her. He was not the first man who, having to 
choose between the princess and the palace, chooses 
the palace, only to find that all crumbles away with- 
out the princess, while she makes a palace wherever 
she goes. 

Fergus had not sat there long before he rang the 
bell hard, and bade the servant bring up some 
brandy and soda-water. That was no unusual order. 
The excited, feverish life he was leading, deprived 
him of appetite. Wholesome food had grown tho- 
roughly distasteful, and the highly-seasoned, artificial 
morsels he could still enjoy, only fostered his craving 
for stimulants, 

Fergus sat there sipping his glass, and felt himself 
a bitterly ill-used man. He took up the grand 
visions of his aspiring youth, and put them side by 
side with his blasted present, and set the two down 
as cause and effect, without reference to anything be- 
tween them. He thought his ambition had been to 
make business but a wider and truer philanthropy, 
“therefore” he was a ruined man, Others had only 
aimed at fortunes for themselves, and so had made 
them. But it riever struck poor Fergus that this 
purely unselfish philanthropy of his had grasped at 
the glories of fortune, without even the trouble of 
making it. 

Jt was no new thing for Fergus to say to himself 
that “something must be done” What he had never 
yet dreamed of doing was to give up Acre Hall, and 
reduce his expense’ to whatever trifle there might be 
to meet them, That alternative seemed now staring 
him in the face. 

He bad spoken truly—truer than he meant or 
knew—when he said to David that he was his only 
friend. He had given up his Friend in Heaven. 
That sounds an awful thing to say: alus, that men 
find it the easiest thing to do! What can a man 
have to do with God who only wants help to pay for 
the wine that is destroying him, defence against 
claims which are jast, wisdom and counsel to scheme 
for wrong and selfish ends? These are not the 
“erooked places” which the Lord has promised to 
straighten. And who were Fergus’s friends on earth ? 
Not the wwo hard selfish women who were ready to 











make up their minds that whatever he did was right, 
because it was his doings that fed them daintily and 
clothed them softly. Chance words of theirs were 
never likely to cast a gleam of sunlight on any 
storm-battered soul as the chance words of some 
women might. Help and inspiration did not grow 
wild in their conversation. Oh, had Fergus raised 
his eyes from the mean and sordid plague spot that 
had crept over his young ambition, to see such a 
woman as Christian Harvey smiling love and peace 
beside his hearth, perchance he would long ago have 
started as from an evil dream, and awaked to his 
better self. But it was Fergus’s own wilfulness which 
had shut him up with those two women as the genii 
of his life. 

Gradually thoughts began to rise out of the whirl 
of heated feelings, and to link themselves together, 

At first, “1 am tired of this kind of life. What 
the better am | now that I am sitting on a carved and 
velvet chair? It might as-well be a wooden one with 
a chintz cushion |” 

Then, “1 bave never enjoyed what I have had in 
this way. There has been no time for anything but 
worry.” 

“Oh, I wish I was young again! I wish I was 
just starting in business. What a different plan | 
should lay out!” 

“And so David Maxwell has had a liking for Mil- 
licent Harvey. I used tothinkso. Lately I’ve for- 
gotten all about it. She has never cared a straw for 
him. He was a wise man to know it. It would 
have been different with somebody else, I think. | 
did not refrain from proposing to her, because | 
thought there was no chance of acceptance” (and in 
all his misery, Fergus, alone in the twilight, smiled 
a vain man’s smile). “1 only wish I had proposed 
to her at the very beginning. I believe I should 
have got on betier. At any rate, she would not be 
such a squeaking idiot as Robina,” 

“ And so David Maxwell is paying my debt to her 
out of his romantic affection! Well, 1 can believe 
things of that sort of David better than of most men. 
But I shouldn't wonder that he has a sneaking idea 
that he will help her to get work, and so on, and 
that somehow she'll find out this is his money, and 
so forth! I don’t say be does it for that, or that he 
knows in his heart he wants it, but yet he’ll work it 
round so.” 

“ And after that she might marry him, just out of 
gratitude. Women will do that sometimes, She’!! 
think it is too late for her to do any better. Whats 
pity ?” 

“T really do not see why I shouldn’t marry her 
myself, after all. Lf I go myself to night and tell her 
that we are going out of business, and that she will 
be paid to-morrow, that is what 1 promised David, 
and he will have no excuse to go there bungling 
himself. I shall say what he said | ought to say, 
and what more | say is my own business. I won't 
borrow her money—that, under the circumstances, 
would be only putting myself in a dangerous position. 
But, once we are married, it; would enable me ” 
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settle up these two or three little personal debts to| “] should think that difficulties is that gemman’s 
people whom I can’t bear to triumph over me. And | native air, His eye seemed to take me in as natural 
then my business will be wound up, and I sha!l get} as if I was a walking-stick.” 
a share of something, somehow. And then I’!I begin | ( To be continued.) 
again, in the quietest of ways. How can one be wise | —_——— 
without experience? Robina must go away. She} WHAT AN ENGLISH WRITER SAYS OF 
has never been satisfied with what I’ve done for her,| THE OOSTUME OF GENTLEMEN IN 
and she can’t expect me to forget her reproaches | THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
now. She can take a situation of some kind. Her | N this age, however, it would be difficult to im- 
manners have been polished up by the society she | 4+ pugn us for a too great fondness for display, the 
has met here, so she has lost nothing by being with | male costume being reduced to a mysterious combi- 
me. It don’t matter much to me what she is, for || nation of the inconvenient and the unpicturesque, 
won’t set up in business in London again, but far | which, except in the light of a retribution, it is puz- 
down in the country. I’ allow mother a little if I | sling to account for. Hot in summer, cold in winter 
can; but, anyhow, she has her pension, and she must | —useless either for keeping off rain or sun, stiff with- 
have more clothes by her now than she can ever wear | out being plain, bare without being simple, not dura- 
out.” | ble, not becoming, and not cheap. Man is like a 
But while this undercurrent of thonght really | corrupt borough—the only way to stop the evil has 
flowed through Fergus’s-soul, his self knowledge | been to deprive him of his franchise. He is no 
went no deeper than the surface whereon rippled | Jonger even allowed the option of making himself 
such self-delusions as these: “I have gone wrong | ridiculous, Not a single article is left in his ward- 


for want of such a woman as Millicent to be my | robe with which he can even make what is called an 


household friend. I don't think she is happy. Why | impression—a conquest is out of the question. Each 
should we not both endeavor to make the best of | taken separately is as absurd as the emptiest fop 
what remains for each other? She must be lonely, | could have devised, and as ugly as the staunchest 
poor thing, for all the rest of her family have their | Puritan could have desired. His hat is a machine 
own private interests, I can’t be marrying her for | to which an impartial stranger might impute a va- 
her money—nobody can say that. What are her | riety of culinary uses, but would never dream of 
seven or eight hundred pounds to a man in my posi- | putting on his head. His coat is a contrivance which 
tion? And I could get them if I liked without mar- | covers only half his person, and does not fit that, 
rying her. If I wanted to marry money, I would | While his waistcoat—if a straight one—would be an 
marry tens of thousands, No, | want herself. 1 | excellent constraint for one who can contentedly 
could face poverty, or any change with her; and [| wear the rest of the costume. Each article, in addi- 
am sure [ shall be a great comfort and stronghold to | tion, being under such strict laws, that whoever at- 
her. I'll tell her at once that I won't borrow her money, tem pts to alter or embellish, only get» credit for more 
nor have anything to do with it, except by our both | Vanity than his fellows and not for more taste. 
having one purse henceforth. We'll be married as | Tuis being the state of the case, the responsibili- 
soon as possible—in about a week, say. And there | ties of a wile in that department are very serious. 
is no need to trouble her about my basiness arrange- | Un point of fact, she dresses for two, and in neglect- 
ments. I'll tell her the truth, that I’m going out of | "8 herself virtually wrongs her husband. Nature 
business; and, really, she could not understand the | has expressly assigned her as the only safe invest- 
ins and outs, if I tried to explain them; and, be- | ment for his vanities, and she who wantonly throws 
sides, 1 myself know everything will be all right, | ‘em back from their natural course, deserves tu see 
though she, as a woman, might be nervous. We them break out on his own person, or appear in that 
shall be in Acre Hall for another six months, at | of another. 
least, while things are wound up. Mother and Ro- | 
bina can go and stay at the seaside for that while.” | SLtEEP.—The man who sleeps little, repairs little. 
The thought of six months in the glories of Acre | A man who would be a good worker must be a guod 
Hall, in Milly’s society, and with the responsibilities, | sleeper. A man has as much force in him as he had 
at least, of business lifted off his shoulders, was a/| provided for in sleep. The quality of mental activity 
prospect beyond which such a mind as Fergus’s did | depends upon the quality of sleep. Men need on an 
not care to look. To others it might have seemed | average eight hours of sleepaday. A lymphatic tem- 
only a respite, But that was ail his ambition now. | perament may require nine; a nervous temperament 
He lived in such a hot momentary struggle, that the | six or seven. A lymphatic man is sluggish, moves 
thought of even a week’s freedom was like ages of | and sleepsslowly. Buta nervous man acts quickly in 
paradise, |everything. He does more in an hour than a sluggish 
The last ray of spring daylight had just faded as | man in two hours ; and so in his sleep. Every man 
he took his hat from the rail in the hall, and started | must sleep according to his temperament—but eight 
off for the Harveys’ cottage., He seemed no longer | hours is the average. Whoever by work, pleasure, 
to notice the presence of the disagreeable man in the | sorrow, or by any other cause, is regularly diminish- 
hali—an omission which that worthy resented by | ing his sleep, is destroying his life. A man may hold 
granting to himself, | out fora time, but the crash will come, and he wiil die. 
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CONCERNING NAMES, 


BY MISS E. T. WHEELER, 


face of his greatest work—a Greek lexicon— 

which had cost him years of application, of 
the drudgery which most people would think his la- 
bor, said that the study of words, classing, grouping 
and searching out new meanings, had been not tire- 
some but delightful. Had his subject been names, 
many of us would joininhis pleasure. For in them 
lie much rare tradition and entertaining history ; 
and to glance over the various customs of naming, 
the meanings and superstitions connected therewith, 
can hardly fail to amuse us. For our names are the 
one thing that unalterably belong to us; given over 
the cradle and written on the marble that shelters 
our last sleep, through all the varying light and shade 
that lie between, they cling to us; spoken by loving 
lips, they are thereby consecrated ours forever. 

In olden times naming seems to have been more 
important work than now; the sense was of more 
account than the sound, and if they seem barbarous 
to our ears, we may find on examination that many 
of them have lovely meanings. The Hebrew mo- 
ther named her darlings so, and her delight in them, 
her worship of God, her faith in her people, all shine 
out from the long list of Bible names. The ceremo- 
ny of circumcision is familiar: modern Jews require 
ten witnesses, and the name is given between bene- 
dictions. A singular custom prevails with some of 
them, of changing the child’s name in illness: when 
all remedies have failed, this is tried, the idea of mis- 
fortune attaching to the old one. 

With the Greeks, naming was an important affair. 
The seventh day from birth was kept as a high fes- 
tival, sacrifices were offered and a banquet given to 
friends ; with the child in arms, the nurse ran around 
the fire, so putting the new-comer under the protec- 
tion of the household gods. An olive garland hung 
at the door was the sign of aboy; a fleece, symbol of 
spinning and weaving, of a girl. Sometimes names 
of illustri us ancestors were given, and sometimes 
the decision was left to chance: tapers were lit, dif- 
ferent names being attached to them, and the one 
that burned longest—as giving longest life—was the 
chosen one, This superstition was wide-spread, It 
crept into the early Church, and the bishops vainly 
preached against it. Several cases are recorded where 
twelve tapers, named for the apostles, were used in 
this way. One poor princess earaed so the name of 
Simon. 

The Romans followed Greek customs, but their 
practical character is shown by their seizing on per- 
sonal characteristics as bases of names: Longinus, 
tall, Gracchus, slender, Cresar, hairy, are examples 
of this. 

As the Greeks divined by candles, the Hindoos 
place two lamps over two names, and the one which 
burns brightest is chosen. The name of the reigning 


A NOTED lexigrapher speaking, in the pre- 
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planet is sometimes added. In Thibet two names 
are given, one from some god to be used only in re- 
ligious ceremonies, and one for every-day service. 
In Ceylon the ceremony is full of poetry: the mo- 
ther carries her child to the temple with an offering 
and three flowers to which names are attached, the 
initial letter in all being that of the reigning con- 
stellation; the priest presents the offering, and, after 
a little, returns one of the names; the mother believes 
that he is guided in his unconscious selection by the 
gods, and hence that her child is named by them. 
African babies have the pleasure of naming them- 
selves: the new-born one is placed on a palm leaf, 
palm-wine drunk over dt, and a few drops spilt on 
its face, from its ery of resentment the name is taken 
and it is generally Quaco. Forty days feasting cele- 
brate with the Abyssinians a child’s naming. 

One may see in glancing over the names given to 
women among various nations, the respect in which 
they were held. Greeks gave them those expressive 
of beauty and power: Eulalie, speaking sweetly, and 
Arsinoe, elevation of mind, are instances. With the 
Romans a poor gir! had only the family name femi- 
nized; if there were more than one of them, only 
numerals distinguished them. So the sisters of Bru- 
tus were Junia Major, Junia Minor and Junia Ter- 
tia. Only the Chinese join in this scant courtesy to 
daughters; with them, owners of the “ golden lilies” 
of deformed feet were sometimes known as One, Two, 
Three, etc. The followers of Mohammed deny wo- 
man a soul, but they take pains to select for her 
names from flowers and gems, as useless but beautiful 
parts of creation. They call them Gulnare, pome- 
granate-flower, or Yasemeen, fragrant jasmine. The 
Hindoos likewise ordain that the names of wo- 
men shall be simple, musical and of good augury. 
But it is not until we come to Teuton and Celt that 
we find appellations rich in meaning given them. 
They believed the sex inspired, and the royal names 
given them show this: Dagmar, mother of day, Ber- 
tha, bright one, Adelaide, noble lady, and Gertrude, 
trusted and true, are examples. 

The Japanese change their names four times in 
life, the Chinese still oftener. With the latter the 
first is the “ milk name,” on entering school the boy 
has a “book name,” and on marrying another is 
given. With our own Indians of old, men and wo- 
men exchanged names on marriage, and the young 
brave’s proudest title was earned by his own deeds in 
battle. In Rome, slaves on becoming freedmen took 
new names; but soldiers were never allowed to 
change theirs; it was graven on their buckler and 
was inseparable from them. Kings ascending the 
throne took new names, and popes on assuming the 
tiara. The superstition connected with this latter 
change was strengthened by the fact that in the only 
case in which it was not dene, the unfortunate pope 
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died in nineteen days. Converts to Christianity were | and meaning, but his rule was short. In another in- 
baptized with names of solemn meaning: one case | stance a fair princess lost a husband and a threne 
deserves. mention. A captain of Trajan’s guard, | because of her name. Louis VIII, of France, sur- 
called Placidus (easy-tempered), took on his conver- | named “ Cerur de Leon,” desiring a Spanish princess 
sion the name of Eustace (steadfast). His faith was | for his bride, sent ambassadors to the court of Madrid 

























yom tried by fire, but his noble name was the index of his to form the alliance. The eldest and most beautiful 
telen. brave endurance of martyrdom. Sometimes names | of the two princesses was the one desired, but when 
berating were forcibly changed. The conversion of a king to | her name was pronounced they drew back. Uracca 
fering Christianity was, of course, followed by that of his | magpie) was equally unmusical and of unhappy 
od. th people. One of the Polish kings was so turned in | meaning ; and her younger sister, Blanche of Castile 
i the thirteenth century, and by his orders his people | was carried in triumph to France to become the 
: wo were renamed for the saints. To one part John and proud mother of St. Louis. 
Slashes Mary were given, to another Peter and Catherine, | 1 here are fashions in names as well as in every- 
lesdie andsoon. A clever writer tries to prove this the thing else. In Italy, in the fifteenth century, a fancy 
heh cause of the innumerable army of John Smiths ; the | existed with literary en, of taking classical names. 
‘ first name is accounted for, and as in those days the | As a precedent they claimed the academy founded by 
— surname came from the trade, and that of a smith | Charlemagneall whosemembers bore Greek and Latin 
a, was one of the most common, the explanation is com- = The reigning pope, suspicious of heretical 
plete. In 1465, Edward [V. of England, ordered | plots, imprisoned and tortured some. Some of them 
ror" all his Irish subjects to take English names, on pain | contented themselves with translating their names 
ood of forfeiture of their possessions. A century later, into Latin. This fashion has been often followed, 
mest Philip IL. of Spain, issued a similar command to the and the case of Luther’s friend is familiar. Philip 
hich Moors of hiskingdom. In 1603, the great Highland | Schwartserdt, (black earth,) became by this mearis 
dan clan of Macgregor were, for their misconduct, de-| Philip Melancthon and by this name is known in 
sata prived of their name, By their bravery and devo- history. ‘ ‘ : , 
h h tion to the Stuarts they afterward won it back.| At one time in England, it was the fashion for 
phn Justly is this loss of name thought a degradation fit | lovers to address their sweethearts as Delft, Chloe, 
only for the convict. Phyllis, etc. But when the sweethearts became wives 
| a4 At first one name was sufficient ; but as the world’s | and mothers, they called their children after them 
Ter people divided into tribes and bands family names are Betty, ee deme Mary. English hearts cling 
te were soon added, and with the Romans it was a mat- | Most, oe to the noble Teutonic, but to old Bay 
lies” ter of pride to have as many as possible. So highly | 9&™€s. A good yo mcr English name,” means 
Two was the surname esteemed that, in the twelfth centu- | P°t, Edith (blessed), Ethel (noble), Ermine (lady of 
’ |high degree); but Mary (exalted), Martha (bitter- 
end this qualification. ness), and the like. France and Italy prefer classic 
her names, At one time a novel idea seized French 
itiful we leg | ples iar seme & | writers. The last letter of the alphabet suddenly 
ome- To have a lord withouten his fwa name. ; . . / 
. | became most important. Heroines were called 
The A modern princess has had twenty bestowed on | Zaire, Zuleime, till the thing reached the climax of 
well her, all pleasant sounding and of happy meanings. | absurdity with an author who announced the life of 
yury. With nearly all nations many superstitions are at- | Prince Zzzz. 
that tached to names. In Greece and Rome, oracles were Cornwall has some curious names. Zenobia and 
hem consulted concerning them. In religious ceremonies | Philippa are favorites among peasant women, and 
arate pains were taken that all concerned therein should | ladies like the title of Sage. Two brothers rejoice 
Ber- have fortunate ones. Trials of criminals began with | in the names of Cherubim and Seraphim, and a irl 
ude, those of most unlucky appellations ; and when sol- | bears that of AZimuth. We emile at the Puritans, 
. diers were enrolled, fortunate names must head the | who imitating Hebrew fashions produced such o&m- 
- lists. Before the battle of Actium, Augustus was re-| binations as Praise-God Barebones, More-Fruit 
the joiced by the good augury of meeting a donkey and | Fowler, and Kill-Sin Pimple. But modern registry 
boy driver whose names signified conquering and fortu- | lists furnish as bad ones. Will! Bill, Faith-Hope- 
sad nate, After the victory he built a temple wherein | Charity Green, and Joyfol-Moses-Lazarus Solomon 
well figures of the two were placed. }seem more like jests than real names. “The 15th 
ung Who will say there's nothing in a name, when he | of June,” was 2 name actually given to a girl born 
yer remembers the story of the Persian slave whoze whole | on shipboard. 
ook destiny was changed by changeofname? Poorand| A hundred more curious facts in relation to our 
fe friendless, Nuari (destitute) was a perpetual reminder | subject might be given. We have done enough to 
and of his condition. One day his master, pleased with | show that there may be much in a name, and with 
the some service, added the single letter A to his name, | this story of an anagram we close. In Greece it was 
the But Anuari meant brilliant, and inspired by the pro- | the fashion to drink as many cups to the health of 
iter phecy the young man made it true by his after life. | one’s lady love, as there was letters in her name. 
nly The Roman guards once elected an emperor solely |The honor to “her of the beautiful eyebrows,” 
pe for his name. Regilianus had indeed a royal sound | Charitoblepharos, must have been an exhaustive un- 


ry, an heiress refused to marry a suitor who had not 
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dertaking, but could hardly have been as fatal as was 
once a lover’s anagram. It was the days when they 
were very fashionable; and, determined to please the 
fair lady with whom he had secretly fallen in love, he 
shut himself in his room for six months at his task. 
At last he came forth victorious. Her name had 
been given him as Mary Boon. He had been obliged 
to substitute Moll for Mary, and on presenting it to 





the lady he was horror-struck to find that he had 
taken equal liberties with the surname. It was 
Bohren instead of Boon; and the Jady frowned on 
hia effort. His mind, previously weakened by in- 
tense application, could not endure the shock, and in 
a few days he became insane. 

Moral—“ Be sure you’re right before you go 
ahead.” 








A DAY IN OLD LONDON. 
MAY 8lsr, 1533, 


BY VIRGINIA 


lar about the day—in that old London, which 

was, at this time, the richest city in Europe. 
The hawthorn hedges were in full bloom, and the 
larks were singing up in glad blue deeps of air, and 
the primroses and daisies were shining in the sunny 
pastures and among the dark old meadows, The 
wreaths had faded on the May-poles around which, 
all over Merrie England, the naticnal holiday had 
been kept, with dance, and song, and banquet, on the 
greensward, 

“ The Silver Thames—it deserved its name then, 
when the sun could shine on it out of the blue sum- 
mer sky,” must have been crowded and picturesque 
with its boats and barges; and the old streets, with 
their tall, dark stores and houses, were radiant with 
glittering tapestries and draperies, “and the rich 
carpet-work from Persia and the East.” 

Never had London been so gorgeous. Never had 
she decked herself in such hangings of crimson and 
scarlet, in such splendor of cloth of gold, and velvet, 
and tissues, as on this fair May morning, when out- 
side the old city the dews were sparkling among the 
snows of the hawthorn hedges, 

There was an eager, breathless curiosity in every 
face on the swarming streets, and among the crowds 
on the balconies, while the sheriffs rode up and down 
on their great Fiemish horses gay with liveries. 

Fifteen hundred and thirty-three! We have to 
grope far along the dusty centuries to find that 
bright May morning which shone over the ancient 
city, decked for the bridal of her king. 

It had come to this at last. Out of the stormy 
years, the pas-ion and the clamor, Henry VIII. had 
had his will, and Anne Boleyn; the daughter of the 
old London mercers on her mother’s side, of the 
proud old Norman Howard on her father’s, was go- 
ing after the manner of ancient queens, from the 
Tower to Westminster, to be crowned. 

But never had so splendid a pageant celebrated a 
royal brida! as this one, amid which the young maid 
of honor was going up to sit on the throne of her 
mistress ; never, though the ancient queens had come 
of long lines of kings, and brought titles and gifts to 
add Justre to the English crown. 

She who was coming up to the throne to-day, and 


[’ was Saturday morning—one likes to be particu- 


F, TOWNSEND. 


for whom the old city was going half wild in its riot 
of welcome, bronght nothing but her beauty, that 
rare and wondrous grace of manner and speech which 
had fascinated the proud and baughty king, and 
turned him into the most ardent of lovers Yet 
Anne Boleyn was to bring to the English throne a 
gift more precious and splendid than all the queens 
who had gone before her, for she was to be the 
| mother of Elizabeth Tudor. 

The guns of the Tower thundered suddenly into 
the May morning; the great gates swung back on 
their iron hinges, and under the archways, in the 
| bright sunshine, the leng cavalcade began slowly to 
defile. 

Look at it as the May light glitters on the splendid 
column. The French knights come first in their 
blue velvet surcoats, with sleeves of yellow silk, their 
horses trapped in blue, and the white crosses shining 
on the hangings. 

Then followed the English gentlemen mounted on 
their magnificent horses, the Knights of the Bath in 
their violet robes, the mitred abbots and the barons 
in crimson velvet; then the nobility of the realm in 
gorgeous splendor, and one by one the chief officers 
of England, in all the blazing magnificence of that 
age of glitter, and show, and pageantry. 

Last of all the gorgeous procession came the Duke 
of Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Henry’s brother-in law, 
married to the younger of his sisters, that fair Mary 
Tudor, who went to France to wed its king, and 
found herself so soon a widow. 

“It is no easy matter to picture to ourselves the 
blazing trail of splendor which such a pag: ant must 
have drawn along the London streeta—those streets 
which now we know so black and smoke-grimed, 
themselves then radiant with masses of color—gold, 
and crimson, and violet. Yet there it was, and there 
the sun could shine upon it, and tens of thousands of 
eyes were gazing on the scene out of the crowded 
lattices.” 

But at last the object for which all this glorious 
spectacle had been prepared drew near, and all else 
was forgotten, 

There was a wide, solitary space, and then a white 
chariot, drawn by two palfreys in white damask 








which swept the ground, the silver bells of the goiden 
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he had canopy making soft music in the hush which filled | the centuries since, it has never seen such another 
It was the air, and fell for a moment upon the swarming | morning as that last one of May, when Anne Boleyn 
ned on crowds before the loud welcomes thundered out. rode up from the Tower through the streets, to be 

by in- There she sat in her morning loveliness, this bride crowned Queer of England. 
and in of aking. Her fair hair fell loose upon her shoul-| She had been long waiting for this day. Among 
ders, and her face in its proud triumph must have | the green shades of her country home, it had glit- 


been at its fairest that morning. The great court- tered for years above all her hopes and dreams, She 


rou go 
: painter, Holbein, left it to future generations on had reached, as few human beings ever do, the 
canvas, but the real power and charm of the face | highest summit of their ambitions—she was Queen 
which had fascinated the king, were something which | of England. 
no artist ever caught in his divinest rapture of brush} And yet, as I follow that white chariot, and the 
or chisel. She was dressed, as became a bride, in| woman who sits there alone in her supreme loveli- 
robes of white tissue, and a circlet of rubies blazed | ness, in the flush and fulness of her proud triumph, 
upon her head. | while I seem to hear the blare of the trumpets and 
After her came her ladies in crimson velvet, over | the thunder of the shouting multitudes, my heart 
which flamed trimmings of cloth of gold, and then | aches for her with a real human pity. Yes, leaning 
is riot the chariots of the court ladies, and their long trains | across the dusky centuries, to where that last spring 
, that of attendants followed. The eyes of the beholders | morning shines out of the May, my heart aches for 
vhich must have been dazzled by the glare of splendor as | the woman, thinking of her brief day of pomp and 
, and it wound along the dark old streets. | sy lendor—thinking of the end of it all, only three 
Yet Never had queen euch welcome as she who had | Mays later! 
ne a come from the quiet country shades of her father’s| The next day—the first one of the beautiful Eng- 
ueens home at Hener-castle, to take her seat on England’s | lish June, you remember—the work was done, 
» the throne. At the crossings and the church-corners | Amid the splendid old Peerage with the Knights of 
they waited for her. The old classic legends bloomed | the Garter blazing in the dress of their order, while 
into out suddenly on English soil. There was a fountain | the monks and bishops were filling the dark old 
k on of Helicon pouring forth its dark ruby tide of | aisles with their solemn singing, Anne Boleyn swept 
the Rhenish wine through all that day “for the refresh- | out from under her canopy, her beautiful hair float- 
ly to ment of the multitude,” while the god Apollo and | ing in a cloud from the wreath of diamonds wiich 
his attendants waited around to welcome the English | encircled her brow, and seating herself between the 
ndid queen. | choir and the high alter in the rich coronation chair. 
heir There was an uncrowned white falcon among heaps | At last, when all the trains had fallen into their 
heir of red and white roses; and amid the spectators there | ple ces, and the preliminaries of the ceremonial were 
ing must have been gray-haired veterans who could look dispatched, she was led up to the high altar and 
back to the bloody battle-fields of the Plantagenets— | anointed. 
1 on battle-fields whose awful spectres must have started; Then the archbishop, Cranmer, set the crown of 
a in up suddenly at that sea of June roses. Then an | St. Edward on her head, and placed the sceptre in 
‘ons angel came down and placed a crown of close gold | her hand—not knowing what a fiery price he was to 
» in on the falcon’s head, as the chariot of the qneen pay for that deed. A mighty Te Deum thundered 
‘ers came slowly up. It was a graceful device; nothing | through the vast hall, and outside, in the bright 
hat under the circumstances could have been prettier; | June morning, the people were telling each other 
symbolizing, as the whole did, the union of York | that now, at last, Anne Boleyn was Queen of England. 
ike and Lancaster. There was a burst of wonderful! 1 have wondered sometimes if, as she rode that 
Ww, melody, and the shouts of all loyal Englishmen must | May day in her sovereign loneliness from the Tower 
ry have shaken the very ground at that sight. | to Westminster, one spectre did not rise and steal a 
nd At Cornhill Conduit the three graces on a throne | sudden shadow across all her bliss. I should like to 
welcomed that white chariot; and at Cheapside the | be more-certain of this than I am; for Anne Boleyn 
he conduit spouted from one end its white river of wine, | seems hardly to have carried herself with sensitive 
ist and at the other its crimson stream of claret. delicacy toward the woman whom she supplanted. 
ts A little beyond, at the great Cheapside Cross, the | One can scarcely tell, however. It was a coarse, 
d, aldermen waited in their magniticent robes, and | hard age on which that fair May morning shone; 
d, a purse filled with a thousand gold marks, their | and the standards of conduct and the circumstances 
e gift to the queen; and further on were the trio of | themselves were so unlike our own, that it is diffi- 
of goddesses—Palias, Venus and Juno. The little| cult to form a correct judgment of deeds or cha- 
d children with their sweet, piping voices sang their | racters. 
ballads; and ali the long way, bursts of music and| Yet we do know that away down at Ampthill, that 
8 triumphant peans shooks the sweet May air. And | fair May mornicg, while the guns were firing from 
° 80 Anne Boleyn went on in her youth, and loveli-|the Tower, and the long, glittering cavalcade was 
ness, and splendor to the old Westminster Hall, | passing, and the shouts of the swarming thousands 
> which was all hung around with rare tapestries for | were ringing through London streets, there sat, lonely 
c her coronation. and desolate, a pale, sick, broken-hearted woman, 


London never before saw a day like that. In all | worn and old before her time. 
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She was the daughter of a long line of Spanish 
kings. For more than twenty years that proud, worn, 
sad-faced woman had worn the crown of England, 
and now it had been torn from her brow to be set on 
a younger, fairer rival, and in her proud, insolent 
triumph, the maid of honor, the mistress of the king, 
as Katharine of Arragon must have inevitably re- 
garded Anne Bolyn, was to take her place on the 
throne to-day, as the wife of Henry Tudor. 

It was a bitter, galling thonght. The haughty 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella felt herself the 
most insulted and outraged of women, 

What thoughts must have crowded on the stern, 
proud soul of the woman as she sat there in her 
stately grief, while outside the woods and fields 
around Ampthill were bright with the joy of the 





May morning. She must have remembered her | 
happy childhood when she played in the sunny gar- | 
dens of the Alhambra; she must have remembered | 
the autumn journey from Spain when she came, a 
young, wondering girl in the middle of her teens to 
wed the heir of the English crown. 

Did all the feasting and rejoicing with which they 
welcomed the Spanish bride to England in the plea- 
sant October days come back to her ? 

And, while her sad thoughts crowded, did Katha- 
rine of Arragon hear the larks singing and the 
plough-boy whistling at his work among the plea- 
sant fields around Ampthill? Did she remember— 
and perhaps a wan smile came for a moment into 
the proud, sorrowful face—how the father of her | 
boy bridegroom clattered with his train across the 
Downs in the stormy November rains, to look upon 
the Spanish wife, which the first prince of the house 
of Tudor was to wed? 

Dic she remember, too, how the solemn Spanish 
cavaliers of her train delivered King Ferdinand’s in- 
junction that his daughter’s veil should not be 
raised until she stood at the altar with her be- 
trothed ? 

King Henry, the firet of the Tudors, had waded 
to his throne through the blood of Bosworth field, 
There was a dark rumor—perhaps any man who 
dared to breathe the story above his breath would 
have paid for it with the loss of his head—that 
Henry Tudor’s grandfather, that stern, handsome old 
Owen, who lived among the Welsh marshes, was the 
son of a brewer. 

But the haughty Tudor spirit was roused at this 
message. No son of Henry’s should wed a bride, 
though she came from a long line of Spanish kings, 
and though her hand was the proudest alliance in 
Europe, before he had looked on her face. 

So, there was no help for it, and the Spanish girl 








gave her future father-in-law an audience on the 
very night of his Coming, 

She had learned since what that haughty old Tu 
dor will was that had borne down every thing in its 
way—even her, with her pride of race, and her atern, 
unbending Spanish nature, 

Did she think of the joyous bridal, of the brief | 
happy life, of the sudden death which smote down | 


into her young hopes, and left her a girl-widow in 
the strange English land ? 

She must have remembered all these things in a 
sad, weary way, that day at Ampthill, when the 
earth was shining outside, as though in mockery of 
her bitter grief; and all the world had gone after 
her triumphant rival—all but the few attendants 
who had followed her to her lonely home, and were 
faithful to her through all her fallen fortunes. 

There was another bridal, that could not have been 
pleasant to remember. Katharine had been forced 
into it most reluctantly by her own and her hus- 
band’s father; for the bridegroom had just entered 
upon his teens, and was five years younger than his 
bride. 

As the years went on, however, this disparity of 
age became less marked. She must have thought 
how she had been Henry’s wife all these yeara, and 
the mother of his children; how she had worn his 
crown, and sat on his throne; and her heart must 
have swelled with an unutterable bitterness toward 
the beautiful rival who had come between them, and 
worked all this misery. 

It was hard on the poor, pale, proud woman sitting 
there, among the green shades of Ampthill that 
morning of May, fifteen hundred and thirty-three. 

I suspect Katharine of Arragon could hardly have 
been an agreeable wife. There seems to have been 


| a rigidness, an inveterate bigotry, a gloomy stateli- 


ness about all the feminine descendants of the great 
Ferdinand and Isabella. There was a taint of in- 
sanity in the race, which in some members was 
pronounced madness, in others it amounted to a 
stately, chronic melancholy, which could hardly 
have made them, notwithstanding their loyalty, their 
high spirit, their narrow, intense devotion, attractive 
wives or companions, 

Henry the Eighth was, like all the Tudors, thor- 
oughly an Englishman. He had all the strong 
faults of bis house; their coarseness, their hardness, 
their despotic will, their merciless cruelty, when the 
iierce Tudor spirit was roused, but the man himself 
was English in his whole organization, tastes and 
temperament. 

His practical, clear-headed intellect; his loud 
good-nature; his indomitable courage; his strong, 
iron will; his fondness for sports and pageants; his 
love “for the hounds, the horn, and the huntsman’s 
bugle,” were essentially English. This was, per- 
haps, the secret of his long popularity with the hard, 
stubborn islanders over whom he reigned. 

He understood their temper, what strains it would 
bear, and when the reins could be grasped with a 
firm, powerful hand, and when they must lie loosely. 

So he guided the steeds through all the stormy 


| years amid which his reign fell, and with all his 


hardness and despotism and cruelty, he seems to 
have left England a better and a happier country 
than when he went up in the morning-pride and 
strength of his youth to the throne. 

The marriage with Katharine of Arragon could 
never have been a happy one. She had been forced 








on Henry, for state reasons, in his childhood. In 
her temperament, tastes, to her very marrow, Katha- 
rine was a Spanish woman, and compliance, adapta- 
tion, flexibility of any sert, does not seem to have 
been in the rigid fibre of her race. She must always 
have had, too, a lofty consciousness of the great line 
from which she had sprung; and it is likely the con- 
trasts of her own long, illustrious race, with that of 
the house into which she had married, and whose 
glories were of only two generations, made the Tu- 
dors, whose name she bore, seem to the Spanish 
woman “like the mushroom growth of yesterday.” 

Yet, whatever were the faults of her temperament, 
her sorrows seem to excuse them all; and we only see 
the woman, discrowned, desolate, broken-hearted, 
sitting in her bitter solitude that day at Ampthill. 

One of the sharpes: griefs of the deserted wife must 
have been the absence of her danghter. Mary, the 
only surviving child of the Tudor line, had been 
cruelly torn from her mother, and was living, at this 
time, some miles apart from the parent she adored, 
and whose wrongs she naturally and bitterly re- 
sented, 

Mary Tudor was never an Englishwoman. In her 
the Spanish qualities were strongly pronounced: the 
narrowness, the bigotry, the passionate devotion and 
hatreds, above all, the remorseless cruelty. Un 
happily the wrongs of her mother, the sufferings of 
her own youth, all had their influence in developing 
the worst side of her nature; and when, at last, her 
turn came, it found her a lean, worn, haggard woman, 
old before her time; and she took her place on her 
father’s throne “to fill the years with the lurid fires 
of the martyrs of the Reformation,” and “to swathe 
her name in the bloody epithet which shall cling to 
it forever.” 


She was a young girl, just past her eighteenth | 


birthday, on that bitter morning at Ampthill, which 
must* have burned itself into her memory, and in 
long years afterward, Mary Tudor was to reap in 
the fires of Smithfield the slow, lurid harvest of her 
revenge. 

If it were not for that dreadful record which his- 
tory writes against her, one could only regard Mary 
Tudor, on this morning, with feelings of the tenderest 
pity. 

Whatever bloom and fairness youth could give to 
the sickly daughter of Katharine must have been in 
her face then. She, too, had had terrible wrongs— 
that young daughter of the king. Was it nothing 
that she was banished from the court, that the shadow 
of her mother's sorrows fell with such dreadful dark- 
ness into her youth, that the crown was wrested from 
her brow and her place in the succession denied to 
her, though she was born princess of England ? 

But one can never think of this morning and the 
ride through all that pomp and splendor from the 
Tower to the Abbey, and the beautiful woman sitting 
there in her white chariot, alone in her glory and 
loveliness, without thinking of that other morning 
three shurt years afterward. 

Now, as before, the hawthorn hedges are white 
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with their foam of blossoms, and the plough-boy, at 


his work among the sunny fields, sings some old 
English ballad, and the clear sweetness of the lark 
‘drops out of the glad blue skies, and the wreaths 
droop on the May-poles, beneath which the dance 
| and the song and the feast have gone merrily on the 
greensward. The world outside is the same world, 
rejoicing in sunshine and in the freshness of leaves 
and grasses, which it was on that morning, when, 
amid the thunder of the guns and the shouts of the 
people, Anne Boleyn came out from the grim old 
gates of the Tower. She is coming back to them 
now, but in such different plight. 

A solitary barge sweeps up the river bringing a 
prisoner, not radiant then with beauty on a gay 
errand of coronation, but a poor, wandering ghost 
on a sad, tragic errand, from which she will never 
more return, passing away out of an earth where 
she may stay no longer into a Presence where, never- 
theless, we know that all is well for all of us, and 
therefore for her. 

Yet think of her, sitting there in her still, white 
| anguish, the old grace of attitude clinging to her, as 
the barge drew near the Tower-stairs, and the grim 
gates frowned down on her once more; those very 
gates out of which she had passed in her proud love- 
liness only three years before, to take her seat in the 
gay chariot drawn by palfreys. 

Before she passed under the grim arches, she sank 
upon her knees—she to whom all England had been 
| kneeling for the last three years—and she prayed, in 
the anguish of her soul, “Oh, Lord, help me, as I 
am guiltless of that whereof I am accused.” 

It does not seem as though a guilty woman would 
have dared utter those solemn words at that mo- 
ment, 

When the stern lieutenant of the Tower ap- 
proached she asked him in her wild, pitiful way if 
she was to go into a dungeon. 

“No, madam,” he answered, and if he had a man’s 
heart, used, as it was, to scenes of grief and misery, 
it must have ached at that moment. “No, madam, 
| to your own lodging where you lay at your corona- 

| tron.” 

At those words she burst into a great passion of 
| weeping; yet there seems to have been no refinement 
lof cruelty intended here. She was a queen. For 
| three years the crown of England had rested upon 
that fair, bowed head. It would never shine there 

again, but they would treat her like a queen to the 

last; and so they led her under the dark arches, and the 
| great iron gates swung back, out of which Anne 
| Boleyn was never to come again until that last time, 
|when she was to go down to the scaffold on the 
| green, to the headsman there, with the sharp, deadly 
‘glitter of his axe, and Anne Boleyn was to stand 
|there a moment in the bright May sunshine, a fair, 
tragic figure for all future centuries. 

| It was likely enough that that coronation day, and 
\the dizzy height to which it lifted her, tarned the 
|woman’s brain. Only the strongest could have 
| borne all the glittering pomp and incense which 
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were offered to Anne Boleyn during the brief day of| always floating like a loose cloud around her 
her pride and power, face. 

It is likely that she was giddy, vain and imprudent.| With her own hands she took off hat and cape, 
That early life at the gay, corrupt French court had, | and placed the linen cap upon her head. The bit- 
it is probsble, infected her more or less with its sen- | terness of death must have been past then. If she 
timents and habits. It was quite natural that she | had a final pang of regret at leaving the world, it 
should not always have remembered that she owed | must have been for the little girl, two years and eight 
everything she was to the favor of one man; and | months old, who was prattling her English tongue 
presumed upon that too far. It was not surprising, | away off in the deep country quiet, under Lady Mar- 
after the proofs he had given her of his long, pas | garet Bryan’s care, and who was to wear in such 
sionate devotion, that Anne Boleyn should have re- | honor and glory the crown for which her mother had 
garded herself as seated securely in the king’s affec- | paid her life. 
tions, and acted too decidedly on her conviction. - In that last moment she war very calm, laying her 

The facts will never be cleared up now. It is | head down softly as though she were going to sleep 
quite possible that Henry believed her guilty. It|on the scaffold. “She had a little neck,” she told 
was sure to go ill with her if she once aroused the | the Tower keeper that morning, putting her hands 
wrath of that hard, jealous, Tudor nature, and his | about it with an odd langh. 
love once turned to hatred trampled her downin| When a single gun was fired from the Tower, 
remorseless vengeance. Henry, waiting in the woods, knew that all was over, 

The morning on which she died, a little while | Then he put epurs to his horse, and swept away to 
before she left the Tower, partaking of the sacra | join his new bride at Wolf- Hall. 
ment, she solemnly declared ber innocence of all for| So, for Anne Boleyn, that ride from the Tower to 
which she was to die, but in that last speech on the | Westminster Abbey, with all the splendor and page 
scaffold she neither protested or denied it. | antry, with the tapestried streets, and the pealing guns, 

They drersed her like a queen to the last. She|and the stormy music, and tle shouting people, had 
wore that morning of her execution a robe of black | led three years Jater to this, to the scaffold on the 
damask, with a deep white cape falling over it, and | Tower green, and the deadly glitter of the headaman’s 
a small hat set upon the beautiful hair that was/axe in the bright May morning. 
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WROTE to Sister Joel the other day to know | wouldn’t be the means o’ doin’ anything to distract 
| how she made those delicious little sugar cakes | people’s attention off sacred things, on the Lord’s 
that I found in the bottom of my basket, when | | day, and last Monday I took it down to the tin shop. 
was returning from a visit to her Western houae, | It was lonely sitting there, and I went into the Store 
years ago. Thisis the recipe. One cup of white sugar, | juining the shop. While | was there the merchant's 
half a cup of butter, half a cup of sour cream, two wife and sister came sailing in, mbbons and laces a- 
eggs, half.a teaspoonful of soda, season to taste, mix | | flyi ing, and flowers and plumes a nodding. 
lightly, roll on the cake-board, sprinkle with grated “ Where are you going now?” said the merchant 
loaf sugar, turn it over, cut out and bake quickly in | to his wife. : 
an oven not too hot. Bake so they will be light-| ‘ Well the day turned out so fine and beautiful 
colored. |that Minta and I concluded we'd go out into the 
She also added a recipe for ginger cakes, a kind | country some place a-visiting ; we're both hungry for 
that will keep a long while, and that is what every |spring chickens and good country cream, ha, ha! 
woman should have on hand all the time for poor | after such a long cold winter as we had. It will do 


shacks, and for growing boys who are always hungry, 
and as ready to eat as an ostrich is, Take two cups 
of molasses, one and a half cups of lard, two cups of 
sour milk, or water, one teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, mix, roll thin, and lay on but- 
tered pans, and bake quickly. 


The time of the runaway, one of the ribs of my 
umbrella got very badly twisted. I still used it 
though, but last Sabbath at church I heard one fel- 
low say to another: “my eye though! do look at 


that old veteran of an umbarill! it looks as though 
it had come out o’ Noer’s ark!” So 1 told granny I 


us both good to get a sniff of fresh air, and hear the 
birds sing, and get a taste of the other folks’ victuals,” 
and she sailed across the store with her pretty dress, 
like a puff of vapor, enveloping her languid figure. 

“ Where'd you conclude to go?” said he, listleasly, 
as he measured off two yards of gingham for a poor 
customer for a sunbonnet. 

“We thought we'd go to old man Harper’s this 
afternoon; he’s deaf as a post, but Minta says for 
the sake of the chickens and cream we can worry 
throngh one half day ;” and the lady winked, and 
smiled knowingly at Minta. 

“Oh, dear, | dread the walk!” said Minta, “it 
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must be nearly a mile over there; but then the re- | at the helm; ‘‘there is audacity! how do you feel to- 
compense, the chickens and cream, and the fun of | day, ladies? she cut ye up pretty fine, didn’t she? I 
hearing the old lady tell about, ‘when my Jeems | vow I'd see her in Davy Jones’ locker before I’d ever 
was a baby,’ and when he cut his teeth, and had the | speak to her again! Why the little sunburnt coun- 
measles, and saw the wild cat, etc., etc.,oh,dear! oh, | try snipe! she bas no more of good breeding, and 
dear!” and she closed her eyes with laughter and | knows no more of where she belongs than our dog 
clapped her pretty hands like a sentimental dreamer. | Carlo, there, If she didn’t set you down plumply 

Just then who should come into the store with a| though! I swear, I can hardly believe my eyes and 
heavy basket of eggs, and a pail of butter, but Rose|ears! The likes of her! she don’t seem to feel but 
Harper, the only daughter in the family where the | that she is as good as the best of ye. My! but she 
ladies were going that afternoon, does put on dignity—that’s rich ! the little termagant! 

The beads of sweat stood on the girl’s forehead, 1 pity the man who marries her! but how did you 
and her little brown hands were trembling from very | ‘relish the spring chicken, girls? eh, ho ho-ho-ho! 
weariness. | and his laugh rang out broadly. 

“ Why, Rosy! how do you do, dear!” said one of| I was tickled. I didn’t know whether to say any- 
the ladies, extending the tips of her dainty fingers. | thing or not. They seemed to ignore my presence 
Now, Rose Harper is a girl of good sense, I’d trust | entirely. I sat there with my calash thrown back— 
her judgment as qaick aa I would Deacon Potts’s, se | the dear little kitten with pink bows in its ears had 
I leaned back against the big hat box, and waited to | jumped up into my lap and hestled down, and I let 

She has a good common- -echoo! | my fingers slip over its furry back in an aimless way, 


see what I'd see 
. . | 
education, is not a bit prond, is fearless and brave, |«s though my thoughts were not about kittens, or 
| visiting ladies, or litthe Rose Harpers. 


and .ruly womanly ; indeed she was in all ways su 
perior to the ladies present. | “Gracious me! one’d ’a’ thought the Harper's 
“We were just starting to your house to spend the | would feel glad to have us visit them! I don't see 
afternoon ;” said Minta. “ We want to see Father| hy they need feel so important,” said Minta, 
Harper, once again, and hear the blessed voice of |“ they’re not very well off, and they've nothing to 
your dear old mother, and to breathe the pure, fresh feel so grand over!” so the two women talked while 
country air; last winter was so wearisome, and all | their eyes were bright and glittering with shame and 
this spring we have been so tied down at home.” | anger. 1 did wish they’d say to me; “ what do you 
“T am sorry, Miss Minta, but to tell the trnth, it | think about this Miss Potts?” I'd ’a’ given thema 
would not be convenient for us to have visitors this | piece o’ my mind, quicker. Just then the boy from 
afternoon,” said poor, tired, little Rose, looking her | the tin-shop brought in my umbrella mended up as 
full in the face. “We have hands at work in the | good as new ; charge—five cents, but he was a poor 
lower field to day, and I must do an ironing as soon | boy, the only son ef a widow, so I generously paid 
as I go home. This forenoon I did a-churning of | him six cents, 
six gallons of cream, boiled a web of muslin, and| As I walked home I thought to’ myself, what a 
laid it out to bleach, took up the dining-room carpet, | pity it was that all women, the world over, were not 
and have cooked, washed dishes, swept, and have | as clear sighted and nee and true as dear, little, 
skimmed and scalded all the milk pans. Mother’s| honest Rose Harper. What a world of trouble it 
How many lessons of deception it 





not able to be out of the rocking chair to-day—and | would save us! 
our window curtains all are down and in the ironing, | | would keep from our growing daughters—how much 
and everything seems out of order. of honest dignity and independence it would give us 
“ You know we havea good deal of work to do, mo- all—how systematical would our household labors 
ther can’t stand much and so it all falls on me. || become—how much of the fear and dread that haunts 
milk four fresh cows myself, and have a good deal | us now would never come a-nigh us! we would be 
to do, but by dint of economizing time, i manage to | our own masters instead of the craven sneaks, cus- 
get along very well. It leaves me no leisure to sit | tom makes us, per force. It would put an end to 
and visit though, and no time to read, only afver | having visitors you don’t like—to a species of servi- 
night. I am frank with you, but I do just as | wish | tude you loathe—it would loosen shackles that we 
you'd do with me—deal honestly, and candidly, and | women have worn from time immemorial. Musing 
tell the truth. Til send you word sometime when | thus, stopped under a crab-apple tree, a heap of fra- 
mother is feeling real well, and when I am not so grant, fuamy bloom, to catch my breath, and inhale 
crowded with work; but I must hurry now—good- | the delicious odor, 
afternoon,” and she snatched up her pail and basket While | stood there, looking up, and sniffing great, 
—there was a little flirt of the hems of her white | extravagant sniffs, and admiring the scenery and 
skirts in the doorway, and the truthfal, little, wise | listening to the dreamy hum of the myriads of happy 
woman, Rose Harper, had tripped off homeward. bees almost lost in the tangle of mingled pink and 
“ Well, I do declare! did you ever! ever!” said white, old Granny Greenstreet’s “ man,” as she calls 
the merchant's wife. her husband, came along with a wheelbarrow load of 
“ Cool—cooler—coolest!” said the pretty Minta, | nice, tender rhubarb staika. 
and a devil looked out of her eyes. I said; “how’s granny to-day, Uncle Greeny ?” 
“There’s a little spit-fire for you!” said the man! that’s what I always call him. 
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§24 
“Oh, fair to middlin’, barrin’ a few twinges of her 

rheumatiz,” said he. “She out an’ got all this pie- 

plant this arternoon, to send to Issachar’s wife.” 

“T don’t see what on earth his wife "Il do with all 
this load of rhubarb,” I said, with surprise. 

“She uses a heap o’ truck, one way an’ ’nother,” 
said he; “she’s a’most allus a-makin’ euthin’ to eat— 
she likes good things; she often sends me an’ mother 
a pie, or a couple o’ tarts, or a glass o’ jelly, or a 
bow] o’ presarves, or the like. I guess she’s goin’ to 
make jelly o’ some o’ these, an’ presarve some with 
oringes, an’ can some, an’ make pies o’ the rest. Yes, 
Issachar’s wife’s a stavin’ woman; he did well when 
he married Dassa Henderson, an’ she did just as well 
when she got Iss, Greenstreet, if I do say it myself— 
I, as hadn’t ort ter,” and the trembly old man cleared 
his throat, and adjusted the lopping rim of his hat, 
preparatory to starting on his way. 

I said I didn’t know that rhubarb could be made 
into preserves, and if it wasn’t too much trouble, I 
did wish he’d tell Dassa to write down her recipe 
and let him bring it to me as he came back, ’cause 
he’d be passing our house, anyhow, and it would be 
no trouble at all. 

The poor old man came back just as we were sit- 
ting down to supper. He was tired, and I made him 
sit up to the table and take a cup of tea. We had 
chicken for supper—cold chicken warmed over. 

I'll tell you what we had that evening, it was a 
picked-up supper, then you'll know, maybe, how to 
get a meal sometimes, when you've nothing to get. 
There was only a small bowlful of fowl, gravy and 
all, left from the day before. 

I put the contents of the bowl into a kettle with 
nearly a teacupfnl of boiling water. I then looked 
into the cupboard, to see what was there that I could 
add to it, to eke outa meal. There was perhaps half 
a pint of boiled rice, a little butter-plateful of sliced 
fried potatoes, two crusts of bread—the first and last 
cuts off the loaf, one slice of fried beef, and two cold 
boiled eggs. I broke up the crusts of bread, cut into 
little bits the piece of steak, sliced the boiled eggs, 
and added all to the remnant in the kettle, except 
the potatoes. I put in salt, a good lump of butter and 
a sprinkle of pepper and a pint of sweet cream, being 
careful not to allow it to come to a boil. Last of all, 
I added the potatoes, because I didn’t want them to 
cook all to pieces. The poor old man had no teeth, 
and he thought the dish was, as Swiss family Robin- 
son’s things always were, “most excellent.” I was 
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juices, mixed; and of rhubarb alone, flavored with 
lemon—both said to be nice. 

I care the most for currants. When I make all 
he currant jelly we need, I always save the balance 
of the juice, in half-gallon self-sealing jars. It will 
keep for years, and can be made up anytime. I 
think dried-apple pies would never have fallen into 
disrepute if currant juice had been added to the frnit 
while stewing. It really makes dried-apple pies 
quite as good as tart green apples would. Try it, 
and see. 

An excellent jam is made of ripe currants and ripe 
raspberries, cooked well, together with the usual 
amount of sugar required for jams. Don’t allow 
your ripe currants to be wasted, then, if you have 
more than you and your neighbors need. Can the 
juice, and save it. 

Currants can likewise be candied, or dried after 
cooking in syrup, end be used in cake. 

A lady friend of mine says the most delicious jam 
she makes is made of currant juice and raspberries, 
One pint of juice, one pound of berries, and two 
pounds of sugar. 


Sometimes a taint, almost imperceptible, will be 
found on the chicken killed yesterday, and meant for 
dinner to-day, or on the last of the steak in the bot- 
tom of the jar. If it is a really suspicious taint, real 
decomposition, throw it away; but, if not, it can 
easily be removed in boiling. When you put it on 
to cook, take cold water, into which you have put a 
few lumps of charcoal, tied up in a thin white cloth. 
After it has boiled awhile take out the charcoal. The 
meat will be found all right. In cooking corned beef 
or pork, or a boiled dinner, if the smell annoys you, 
and you have to keep out of the kitchen, it will be 
found effectual to put a bit of red pepper in the boil- 
ing pot, say twice the size of your thumb-nail. 


There is nothing we women desire.more, while we 
are canning and pickling and preserving, than to 
know a sure way of canning green corn; but we 
have found it to be of no use, haven’t we? Dear, 
me! how those burst-open cans did smell! you all 
know. 

I have been told by good housewives, who know 
from experience, that the only way we persistent wo- 
men can save green corn without putting down in 
salt, or drying it, is to cut it off the cob and cook it 
long and weil with tomatoes—say half and half— 


delighted to see the dear old laddie eat with such a| adding a little salt. Then, when used in the winter, 


relish. He brought me Dassa’s recipe ’way down in 
the bottom of his deepest pocket, wrapped all up in 
his handkerchief. 

I never tried it yet, but if I do, I will leave out 2 
part of the orange-peel. Take six oranges, peel and 
take away the white rind and seeds, slice the pulp 
into the stew-pan along with the peel cut very small, 
add a quart of rhubarb, cut fine, and from a pound to 
a pound and a half of loaf sugar. Boil as for other 
preserves. 

Dassa makes a jelly of rhubarb and elderberry 





we can put in pepper, butter and cream, and it will 
taste, perhaps, quite corn-y. 

Another way is, to cut it off the same as for sue- 
cotash, and put it down in jars or crocks, in layers, 
with salt, Press down closely, put a plate and a 
weight on top, to keep it under the brine that will 
come. 

Another way is to make brine in a barrel, as for 
meat, and put into it the ears of sugar corn, with two 
or three layers of the husk left on. Then put on 
weights to keep the corn under, and cover the barrel. 
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When used, soak the ears all night after removing 
the husk, and boil in a large pot of water, which 
must be changed once in boiling. 

Then corn can be dried out in the sun enough in 
one day, by giving it your attention, that it can be 
put in a paper sack and laid close to the kitchen 
stove pipe to finish the job. 

Green beans and peas can be shelled, scalded well 
and put down in layers of salt the same as green 
corn. 


We were talking last night, the deacon and granny 
and I, about liars. We had learned from observa- 
tion that every lying father or mother bequeaths this 
inheritance to some one or all of his or her children. 
Now this is very sad to dwell upon, and is a subject 
that parents should take to heart, We could not 
name a liar, man, woman or child, whom we knew, 
but, back of that unfortunate one was a lying parent, 
and behind him another parent-liar, and so on. 

How sacred the obligation that parents look well 
to the inheritance they give their children—not the 
gift of money or lands, but the pernicious inherit- 
ance whose roots strike into the blood, whose growth 


is inevitable, whose results are for life and for | 


eternity. Think of this, ye whose children lie upon 
your breasts, and climb upon your knees, and look 
up to you, and hang upon your words and trust you 
so implicitly. Oh, their beautiful and loving faith! 
let it not be shaken. 

Grandma was telling us one of her best stories on 


the subject we were discussing, when the dog, Steven, | 


gave a series of yelps. We heard a “Hallo, Dea- 
con Potts! hospitality—ahoy !” 

Father went to the door. Grandma instinctively 
felt of her cap border to see if it was plumb, while | 
sat back the chairs and put down the window-cur- 
tains. 

“T do hope it is no old brother and sister, tired 
and hungry and out o’ sorts, come to tarry with us,” 
said I, a little fretfully. 

“We must turn from no one, Pipsey, especially if 
they be of the household of faith—no matter what 


persuasion they may belong to,” said granny, a little | 


severely, I thought, and with a very sanctified arch- 
ing of her eye-brows. 

Now I never was angry with her in my life, but 
really, just for one minute, I thought she was the 
ugliest old woman outside of the poor-house. Really 
I did, and I confess it to my shame. 

There was a shuffling of feet in the doorway; and 
sure enough it was a little Baptist delegation who 
had come to “tarry within the gates.” I don’t know 
just what those last.words mean, but I think they 
sound so sleek 1’l use them at a venture. 

Father led the way with his head up, as big as 
though he was a candidate for county commissioner. 

“ Brother Leveret, this is Mother Potts ; and this 
is my oldest daughter, Pipsissiway,” said father. 

The brother was still outside the door digging 
away at the imaginary dirt on his heels; but as soon 
as he heard his name called, he broke into the house 
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|and shook hands with us both as vigorously as 
though he was pumping water to put out a fire. 
“How do you do, grandmother? How’s times 
| with ye?” said he to me, 
| “Yon is the grandmother; this is my eldest born, 
my Pipsissiway,” said father, with a gorgeous wave 
| of the hand, 
| “Oh, excuse me! 
| Pizziway ?” said he. 
| “Like a green bay tree, thank you,” I replied, 
| with dignity. 
| Just on this blundering brother’s heels came in, as 
| gracefully as he knew how, our friend Elder Nutt, 
| whom I mentioned in connection with the runaway 
| that father and J had a few months ago. He shook 
| hands warmly. They had both been to tea at Brother 
| Hammond’s on the ridge road. So I didn’t have to 
| get supper for them. I was glad of it, too. 
| We spent a very pleasant évening together. While 
| father and Brother Leveret and granny talked over 
the affairs of their several churches, Elder Nutt and 

I sat at the other end of the room by the table, and 

we turned through the photograph album several 
| times. 

Now some people will whirl through an album 
and never look twice at any picture; they are not 
| observant, they let slip many opportunities for im- 

proving their immortal minds ; but not so with Elder 
| Nutt. He is like the “little busy bee that doth im- 
| prove each shining hour, and gathers honey all the 
time from every opening flower.” He finds good in 
all things; sermons in trees, and books, and stones, 
| something worth while in all things created. His 
| critical eyes—I should have said eye—lingered long 
}upon each picture; he commented upon their atti- 
| tudes in a kindly spirit, and with a poet’s apprecia- 
|tion. One picture he admired more than any other, 
that of two little girls, sisters, standing alone to- 
| gether, with their hands clasped, their arms erossed 
| in a way that the right hand of one clasped the left 
| hand of the other, and the other hand vice versa, 
| He said it was so unique, or antique, or something. 
The attitude was suggestive of a pleasant trick, or 
| some kind of sleight of hand, After he had looked 
| through the album, we examined the pictures in the 
| old Book of Martyrs, and he said some very pointed 
remarks about the heroism of those brave men. 
| The elder reads poetry, too. He read “ John Gil- 
| pin’s Ride,” and Mrs, Browning’s “ Bertha in the 
| Lane.” He laughed immoderately over them, espe- 
cially the former. He doesn’t read very well; there 
|is no pathos in his voice; he clips off the finest 
sentences, and leaves them without the finish that a 
good reader would give them. There is a nose-y 
twang to his enunciation that takes away all the 
beauty, and if one looks at him, his torn, red eye, 
gaping like an open mouth, strips the poem and the 
reader of all sentiment. 

Granny says I am visionary, but I know that I 
am intensely practical, 

After they were gone, the next morning, the girls 
plagued me about the elder, and said he watched me 


How do you flourish, Miss 
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out of his winsome eye all the time, but I guess he 
didn’t watch me any more than I did him; he he, 
he-he! I always look at people when I talk to 
them, it is good manners. 

I think granny needn’t call me a visionary. I 
don’t want to tell of our private home life, the things 
that should be sacred, but I must tell a little joke at 
granny’s expense, 

There are two dainty bits of statuary on brackets 
in our sitting-room, one a Cupid, the other a little 
flower girl. 

One day last week while the girls and I were down 
at Parker's meadow, gathering bouquets of grasses— 
the most magnificent I ever saw—our dear, simple 
grandmother went and made a pair of blue drilling 
trousers and put on the little naked Cupid. 

The girls and I just tumbled down on the carpet 
and laughed. 

The sweet old lady—we didn’t laugh at her—we 
dare not, we so heartily respect her, but Cupid, the 
little darling, was transformed into a real money- 
loving, sharp ooking tradesman. The pantaloons 
didn’t make a very good fit, they were a little baggy, 
and to make them appear genteel and fashionable 
we stuffed cotton into them and gave them a sense of 


fulness, 

Granny is so good—she’s just as innecent as 
skim-milk. Cupid shall wear his breeches out of 
respect to his granny until they are worn out, and 
then he shall have a new pair, so he shall, and the 
next pair shall be good lasting duck trousers, 


One of the daughters of the wealthiest farmer in 
our neighborhood was here the other day, when we 
had a woman washing for us. 

I said, “1 declare, Ida, we forgot to buy a new 
washboard, and you know our old one has a bad 
break in it close to the lower end of it; poor Betty, 
that has troubled her, I fear, all day, to keep from 
tearing the cluthes on that jagged place. We must 
not allow another week to pass without getting a new 
wash bvard.” 

“If it is not worn out badly, you know your papa 
can pry it apart and take out the zinc and turn the 
other end down, and with a little ingenuity make it 
quite as good ax new,” said the brisk little maid-of 
all.work. “That was the way father did with ours 
after the lower end was worn jagged. I saw a wash- 
board thrown out into the street in town the other day 
that was a good deal better than our old one that 
father mended. 1 suppose the folks were like you, 
didn’t know it could be made to last as long as it had 
lasted already.” 

“Thank you,” I said; “you are really ingenious; 
tell me of something elve new.” 

“] think of nothing else now, except that when a 
tin fruit-can is all good, only that the lid and the 
upper part has rusted so as to render it unfit to use 
for canning fruit any more, I turn it bottom side up 
on the stove, and let it remain there until it is so hot 
tha: it unsolders itself, then I smoothe over the 
rough edges, put a little wire bail across it, and use 














it to stew fruit in. I have half a dozen of them, 
You know a tin stew-pan soon wears out if used 
much, and these handy little things are a very good 
substitute, besides the economy, and that is very 
gratifying to one’s self conceit.” 

This same wise little body told me that though 
they lived close to the creek and the thick fog en- 
veloped their house every morning, they contrived 
to dodge the ague, while all their neighbors were 
chattering and grappling with this relentless foe. 

She said that about an hour before the chill or 
shake came on they went to bed with warm brick at 
their feet, and around their bodies, and then drank 
weak but hot pepper tea. She says about the time 
the usual chill comes on one experiences the most 
delicious languor—feels as though a soft bed and 
pepper tea and warm brick were the three desirable 
things in this life, wanting “only this and nothing 
more.” 

So there were three good things I learned from 
that sensible little girl—the bright, intelligent, prae- 
tical daughter of a good old common-sense farmer. 


IF WE KNEW. 
F we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor's way, 

If we knew the little losses 

Sorely grievous day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 

For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 

Leaving on our life a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us 
Held but gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling 


In our blind and weak despair ? 
Would we shrink from little shadows 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eder 


Just in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our manhood dare todoom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a tale of woe, 
And the cheeks tear stained and whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our boroms 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erri.g nature, 
Cherish good that.still survives; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say, “ Dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men.” 


Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannouws 
To use it like a giant.—Shakepeare. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANOTHER MOVEMENT. | 

“ HE devil!” ejaculated Ike Wilson, with an | 
indignant expression, as he sat rubbing the | 

sole of a boot, one morning before breakfast. | 

“ What's the matter, Ike?” asked Tom, 

“Why, I’m mad, and can’t get over it!” 

“ What are you mad about ?” 

“Something that Millie told me this morning.” | 

“ And what was that, Ike?” asked both the ad 
at once, pausing in their work. 

“Why, I’ve found ont the reason the best friend 
we ever had in this house has left it.” 

“Indeed! Who? Anne?” 

“Of course.” 

“What was it, Ike?” was asked by both Tom and 
Bill, with an earnestness that indicated the strong 
interest they felt in the matter. 

“You wouldn't guess in a month of Sundays, But 
T’ll tell you, 
Ilierton, who keeps the dry goods store up street, | 
came in one night when Gertrude and Genevra were 
out, and found Anne in the parlor. He was so 
pleased with her, that he sat and talked for half an | 
hour. Somebow or other they found it out, and | 
kicked up a row about it, They called her to her| 
face a mean, low, hired girl, and wanted to know | 
how she dared to stick herself up for a lady, al 
entertain their company.” 

“The devil !” ejaculated the two eager listeners, at 
the same moment. 

“It's true as preaching! Millie says she listened 
at the parlor dour, and heard it all.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the old Harry!” said 
Bill. “Now just look at it. Here’s Anne Earnesi, 
who’s got us much beauty in her little finger, and as 
much sense in her toe nail, as Gertrude and Genevra 
have in their whole bodies, insulted and forced out 
of the house, because she happened to talk for half 
an hour with a wan who had sense enough to be 
pleased with her, and who was foolish enough to 
keep their company.” 

“They're proud, stuc< up fools, that’s what they 
are!” said Tum, with indignant warmth, “T’ll never 
forgive them fur this, now see if 1 do! While Anne 
was here, we did live a little kind of comfortable, | 
and that’s what we never did before, It makes my | 
blood byi! all through me!” | 

“JT don’t care so much for myself,” broke in Ike. | 
“But to have such a aweet, good girl abused and in- 
sulted in that kiud of a siyle, is tco much for me to 
bear, Here’s my hand to your’s, Tom, never to for- 
give ’em for it.” 

“ And here's mine, too,” said Bill, joining his hand 
to those of the two worthies in solemn compact. 


Millie says a young gentleman, Mr. | 
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“T’ve got the devil in me, I believe, and I don’t care 
if Ihave, I could bite a ten penny nail in two.” 
And he ground his teeth in impotent rage, 

“T relished the corn bread and herrings, the salt 
beef and potatoes, well enough, after I saw her eat 
them so cheerfully,” continued Ike; “but it made 
me mad to see her, the only lady in the house, forced 
to live on that kind of suff, while them painted 
powder-monkeys up-stairs could hardly get things 
delicate enough for their dainty stomachs. How I 
wanted to blow out! But then every time I’d say 
mything about it, or sneer at them, before Anne, 
she would smile so sweetly while she checked me, 
that it made me love her. It was only for her sake 
that I kept in, for I wouldn’t have done anything 
that she didn’t want me to do forthe world. But 
she’s gone now, and it'll be strange if the devil ain’t 
raised in this house before long.” 

“Yes, and she’s gone to a better place, that’s one 
consolation,” added Tom. “ Mrs. Webster is a lady, 
and will know how to treat one like Anne.” 

“That’s true, Tom,’ said Ike, “and I’m glad in 
my heart that she’s better off. But that don’t make 
the old queen of Sheba up-stairs any better, confound 
her picture!” 

“T’ve got an old grudge against her and all the 
reat,” said Bill, “and 1’l! have it out with ’em if I 
die for it. I’m for striking while the iron’s hot. A 
yood deed is always done quickly.” 

“That’s a fact,” responded Ike, warmly, 

“ How shall we begin?” asked Tom, 

“There'll be ways enough, and we'll not have to 
look long to find ’em,” said Ike. 

“Them herring begin to smell rather loud, I’m 
thinking,” said Bill, turning up his nose with an 
expression of disgust. 

“Yes; and if that butter we’ve had for the last 
week wasn’t made before Noah's flood, my nose is no 
judge,” added Tom. 

“Come to breakfast,” said Millie, poking her 
black face into the shop door, and showing a couple 
of rows of snow-white teeth, g.inning from ear to 
ear. 

Dropping a kit of tools on benches and floor in 
admirable disorder, our three worthies were drawing 
their chairs up to the kitchen table in one minute 
from the time Millie gave them notice that all was 
ready. Mrs. Hardawmier was at the head or the table 
a place she had occupied for the last two days, Anne 
having been gone for that time. Three herrings, a 
small piece of butter and a plate of corn bread, made 
up the stereotyped meal. Ike passed the plate of 
bread around with au air that did not escape the 
ever active eye of Mrs, Hardamer, and which put her 
more on her guard in observing what was to follow. 
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“Have a turkey?” he said, cutting a herring in 
two, and offering a part to Bill, 

“T’ll take the tail, if you please,” said Bill; and 
Ike shovelled the tail-end off upon his plate. 

“Heads or tails, Tom?” continued Ike, cutting 
another herring in two. 

“Tails,” responded Tom. 


to me of spoilt fish, ha! Mighty dainty your sto- 
machs have become al! at once!” 

“ What does al! this mean, I’d like to know?” now 
broke in Hardamer, looking fiercely toward the 
boys, who had hastily seated themselves, and were in 
the posture of bending over their work. 

“Why, you see, Ike, there, the impertinent scoun- 











“Tails it is,” said lke, scraping another half off | drel! undertook to play off his pranks at the table, 


the dish. 

Mrs. Hardamer’s blood went up to fever heat, at 
this piece of bold disregard for her presence. 

“Come, mind what you are about, my young gen- 
tlemen !” she said, tartly, her face assuming the color 
of scarlet. 

Ike turned out his cup of pale, lukewarm, rye- 
coffee, and lifting his saucer daintily to his lips, 
sipped a little, and then leisurely poured the 
fluid back into his cup, and replaced it in the 
saucer. 

“What's the matter with your coffee, Ike?” said 
Mrs. Hardamer, unable to contain herself. 

“T didn’t say anything was the matter with it, 
ma’am,” replied Ike, with a respectful air. 

* Why don’t you drink it, then?” she asked, in a 
loud, angry voice. 

“ Because it’s so cold it turns my stomach 
Ike, decidedly. 

Just as Ike made this answer, Bill leisurely re- 
placed his tail-end of the fish upon the plate from 
which he had received it, at the same time giving 
his nose a very perceptible curl upward, 

“And, pray, what’s the matter with your fish, 
Bill?” said the old lady, turning toward that worthy, 
with a fiery countenance. 

‘Tt ain’t good, ma’am,” said Bill. 

“ Ain’t good, ha? And pray, sir, what ails it?” 

“J should think it had hung in the yard rather 
long, ma’am,” 

“Do you know who you are talking to, sir? What 
do you mean?” 

Just at this moment her eye detected a movement 
of Tom’s, not to be mistaken. That gentleman was 
coolly and leisurely scraping off the smooth surface 
of his corn bread, the thin stratum of rancid, olea- 
ginous matter, which had been dignified by the name 
of butter, and depositing it on the edge of his plate, 
while an expression of ill-concealed disgust sat upon 


” 


said 


his countenance. This was like fire to gunpowder, | 


and Mrs. Hardamer exploded with a loud noise. 
Having no desire to bandy words with their mis- 
tress, as that was, by no means, their game, the three 
chaps beat a quick retreat. But they were not to 
escape her so easily, for, following them into the 
shop, she poured upon them a volley of abuse, which 
quickly attracted the attention of Hardamer, and 
brought him at once to the spot, 

“ What’s the matter here, ha?” he exclaimed, with 
an expression of both anger and alarm upon his 
countenance, 

“Why, they’ve insulted me at the table,” began 
Mrs. Hardamer, ir a loud, shrieking voice, “and | 
won’t bear it, the low-lived, dirty vagabonds! Talk 


|and Bill and Tom must both join him in it, One 
couldn’t drink the coffe, another said the fish was 
spoiled, and Tom, there, turned up his nose at the 
butter.” 

“You villain! what do you mean?” said Hardamer, 
| losing all command of his feelings. 

“We didn’t mean to insult Mrs, Hardamer,” re- 
plied Ike, in a respectful tone. 

“You did!—you did !—you lying vagabond !” said 
| Mrs, Hardamer, breaking in upon him, “How dare 
| you put on that sanctified face about it!” 
| “Indeed, then, ma’am, we did not,” 
| “Hush up your tongue, you puppy you!” re- 
| sponded the old lady, wrought up to a high pitch of 

indignation. 

| “Come, come!—enough of this!” said Hardamer, 
(impatiently, “I want to know the truth of this 
| matter,” 

| “The truth of the matter, indeed! The truth of 





the matter! What do you mean by the truth of the 
|matter, sir? I want to know if J haven’t told you 
the truth of the matter? A pretty pass, indeed, 
when you talk to me about the truth of the matter!” 
“If you want me to settle this affair, madam,” 
said Hardamer, to his wife, in a low tone, not so low, 
| however, but that the boys heard it distinctly —* you 
pee go into the house, and let me alone,. I've 
heard your story, and now I’!! hear their's.” 
| Mrs, Hardamer turned upon him with increased 
| fury, and he at once left her in full possession of the 
field. After berating the boys for five minutes 
| longer, all of which they stood with silent heroism, 
she retired, still full of wrath, to her own part of the 
house. 

“She’s keen, now, ain’t she?” said Bill, as soon as 
she was fairly beyond earshot. 

“ Keen as a razor!” responded Ike, 

“A whole team!” added Tom. 

“T wonder what old Lignumvite will do, any 
how?” he continued. “The queen has got her back 
up as round as a cat's, and, I’m thinking, we can 
easily creep under it, and escape with whole skins.” 

“Never fear; the old chap’s had a taste of our 
quality, and, it’s my opinion, that he don’t care to 
have another,” said Ike, 

“He will have another taste, though; and not 
only a taste, but a good bottle full; and ifthe don’t 
get drunk on it, it’ll not be our fault, I’m thinking,” 
| said Bill. 

“What's all this fuss about, ha?” said the indi- 
vidual just alluded to, in an angry voice, suddenly 
breaking in upon the young plotters of insubordi- 
nation. 

“Do you hear, you young scoundrels?” he con. 
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. INSUBORDINATION. 








tinued, after a moment’s pause, seeing that uous | some, like a worm-fence, I’m astonished at you, 


showed a disposition to respond to his interrogation. | Mr. Hardamer.” 
“Tke, what’s been the matter?” he now said, ad- | Hardamer felt, in some degree, the force of what 


dressing the ringleader in the mischief. 

“JT didn’t do anything sir, but turn my coffee back 
into my cup, and refuse to drink it. Millie always 
sends on the table such lukewarm, watery stuff, that 
I can’t get it down any longer. I tried this morning, 
but indeed, sir, I couldn’t drink it,’ said Ike, in a 
respectful manner. 

“And what caper is this you’ve been cutting up, 
ha?” he said, turning angrily toward Bill, 


“I didn’t do nothing; only I couldn’t eat the her- | 


rings, for they were tainted. Millie let’s them hang 
up in the sun until they’re clear spoilt, sometimes. 
She don’t care how we get our victuals.” 

Even to this Hardamer felt no disposition to reply, 
and he addressed Tom. 

“ You turned up your nose at the butter, did you? 
I know that to have been downright impudence, for 
I always buy the best of fresh butter in market twice 


|she said. But he stood in this unpleasant predica- 
/ment. He had treated his boys like slaves, while they 
| were small, and, now, from having no respect for 
| him, they had ceased to fear him. In their first act 
of insubordination, they had conquered him, and he 
felt that his power over them was atanend, From 
the very necessity of his position, he was compelled 
to regard their comfort. Yet, at the same time, he 
felt that the young rebels would not be contented 
with the power they had already gained. Not dis- 
| posed, however, to take much share of the blame to 
| himself, he replied to his wife’s last remark : 

“ Ti’s just as bad to hold the rein too tight, as to 
let it go loose. While I have been trying to keep 
things in a right trim, you have been galling the 
boys in the tenderest places, by not giving them 
palatable food. I don’t blame ’em for not eating 
| them herrings, and I wouldn’t have given that butter 
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a week.” | to a dog!” 

“We don’t get that butter, though,” said Ike,| “It was all good enough for the discontented vaga- 
speaking up, “ Millie always takes it out of the keg | bonds! Do they think we can afford to feed them on 
of cooking-butter; and, you know, that is strong | pound-cake!” said Mrs. Hardamer, warmly. 
enough to knock down an ox.” “T tell you it was not good enough, madam,” re- 

“Confound that nigger!” said Hardamer, at once | plied the husband, much excited. 
retiring and making his way to the kitchen. | “ Well, I tell you how it was, sir,” responded his 

“Didn’t we ease it off on poor Millie, though?” | high-tempered wife. 
said Ike, exultingly. “That was done toacharm!; “Goto—”’ But he kept in the angry word, and 
It’s a good rule, and we ought to adopt it, never to | retreated in disorder to the front shop, where he re- 
throw blame on a man’s wife.” | sumed his work at the boot he had been dressing up, 

“Tv’ll be better times, now, I’m thinking,” said | and choked in his indignation as best he could. Mrs. 
Tom. “Old Lignumvite’s a little mad with the | Hardamer, it will be perceived, has as much need as 
queen, and he’ll reform matters, if it’s only in spite. |the boys to understand rightly the meaning of the 
After awhile we'll give him a little more to do. It} word subordination. 
will never do to eat corn bread and drink rye coffee; In a few evenings Mr. Illerton again called upon 
much longer. We're just as good as they are, and | the Misses Hardamer, as they liked to be called, in 
work to support ’em, and it’s not fair to put us off on | hopes of again catching a sight of Anne, in whom his 
slops.” | interest began steadily to increase. On that day she 

“We'll reform that matter when we once begin. had left her uncomfortable retreat for something like 
Slow and sure must be our motto,” said Tom. a home, with a lady, in the true sense of the word— 

Upon investigation, Hardamer found that there |a Mrs. Webster. No allusion could, of course, be 
was real cause of complaint, and, this being the case, | made toher by Mr. Illerton; and, after sitting an 
he thought it best to’ pass over the rude conduct of | hour, he retired, without, of course, catching a glance 
his boys toward Mrs. Hardamer. She was indignant | of the one he so much desired to sce. 
at the censure which she received, and declared that | “Do you see that, now !” said Gertrude, after he 
it was “good enough for ’em, and as good as they’d | had gone; “that forward hugzy has ruined us with 
get.” Mr. Iilerton. All I could do, I couldn’t interest 

“It’s no use for you to talk, Bally,” responded | him, and he has gone off in a little or no time since 
Hardamer, to her indignant threat of keeping them | he came in.” 
on the old fare. “The boys work hard, and must be| “I could see her gibbeted!” exclaimed Genevra, 
attended to. Besides, they’re beginning to feel their | in return, who had also began to look with favorable 
age, and if things shouldn’t go on pretty smoothly, | eyes upon the young merchant, whose real wealth 
they’d as lief clear out as not; and their loss, let me | rumor was beginning to exaggerate. ‘“ But she'll 
tell you, would be no light matter.” | come to no good—that’s one consolation.” 

“Put a beggar on horseback, and he'll ride to—| . “1 do assure you, you wrong Anne, as I have said 
you know where!” said Mrs. Hardamer, “If you go before,” remarked Genevieve, earnestly. 


ty giving in to their insolent demands, the house’! | ”” responded 


“No one asked for your opinion! 

soon be too small to hold us all, I can tell you. Give | Genevra, snappishly. 

‘em an inch, and they’ll take an ell, You must| “It is not kind in you to talk so to me, Genevra,” 

make ’em toe the mark all the while, or they'll go | said Genevieve, mildiy. “I only speak of Anne as 
VOL MLIL—39, 
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I believe, and I have had some little chance to know 
her.” 

“ And I suppose yon justify her insolence in stick- 
ing herself up to entertain our company,” said Ger- 
trude, sneeringly. 

“T must confess, Gertrude, that I do not, and can- 
net view her conduct in the light that you do, and 
therefore must say 80,” replied Genevieve. 

* Now, ain’t that too bad!’ 

“ But, in sober reason, Gertrude, I cannot under 
stand in what Anne was to blame, or in what con- 
sists her great inferiority.” 

“ }’ve no patience to talk to you!” said Gertrude, 
passionately. “If you choose to put yourself on a 
level with such as her, you can. do it; but you can 
‘depend upon it, I am not going to keep company 
with any such characters,” 

“There is no use, Gertrude, in getting excited 
about this,” said Genevieve, mildly. “Certainly, as 
sisters, we ought to talk upon any subject without 
growing angry, or calling hard names. I, for one, 
have nagwish to do so, and will not do so, no matter 
may say to me.” 

t's all very well,” remarked Gertrude, in a 
ited tone, “but it requires patience to hear 
you tre the part of that dirty trollop.’””"-™ 

“ TWleed indeed, Gertrude, you are wrong in using 













such language about a girl who has ‘net-been guilty 
of any impropriety of which she is sensible,” said 

. 
indignantly. “She’s no better, in my opinion, h i 
Anne.” 


“| shonld be glad, Genevra, if I were half 
good as Anne,” renfarked Genevieve, in a ca 


Genevieve. 
“Don’t talk to her, Gertrude,” said Gene 


voice, 

“Didn't I tell you so!” respended that young 
lady. 

“Tn sober earnestness, I should like to know in 
what you consider Anne so far beneath respect,” 
said Genevieve, “I am afraid you have, what | 
had, once, too many false notions of true elevation 
of character, In the external circumstances that 
surround us, there can be nothing truly honorable, 
apart from internal excellence. If, within, there be 
not purity of affection and uprightness of thought, 
there can be no real superiority. Elevation in 
society, is, in most cases, the accident of birth. It 
our father had been very poor, could we have helped 
it? His being better off than others, can, therefure, 
impart no merit to us.” 

“ You're a fool!” said Gertrude. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed, Gertrude?” said Genevra. 

“No, lam not ashamed! Genevieve talks like a 
fool, and always was one. Would anybody but a 
fool have married that worthless vagabond, Ander. 
son, and thus brought disgrace upon the family ? 
It’s all very pretty for her to talk about her change 
of views—but I’m not to be taken in by such gull 


nets. She’s like the fox that lost his tail; very anx- 


ious to bring us down to her level. But she’s mis- 


taken if she expects to fool me.” 




















A tear stole out, and rolled over the cheek of 
Genevieve. The cruel remark of her sister, in re- 
ference to her husband she felt keenly and deeply. 
Something of returning tenderness, more genuine 
than anything she had yet felt, had warmed up her 
heart, since better thoughts and better feelings had 
found a place in her mind, and she had began to 


| entertain the hope of one day seeing him a changed 


man, and of being to him a true wife, and finding 
him a true husband. She did not again attempt to 
allude to the subject, that had induced the unkind 
remark ; for she ielt that it would be useless to do ao. 
In a few minutes she left the parlor, and retired to 
her own room. 

“I am ashamed of you, Gertrude! How could 
you talk so?’’ said Genevra, as soon as her sister had 
withdrawn. 

“Let her mind her own business, then,” replied 
Gertrude, “She’s dirgraced herself, and now wants 
to bring us all down to her level. I’ve no patience 
with her?” 

“ We may not find Genevieve so wrong in the end, 
in what she says, it kind of strikes me. Thongh | 
cannot approve of her taking sides with that forward 
minx, there is no doubt but that she is greatly 
chafiged? and is not half so irritable as she used to 
be, @7f ‘this we might take from her a useful les- 
The time was, Gertrude, when she would pot 
taken from you so calmly what she did to- 


She's only mortified at the figure she cuts as a 
grass-widow ; that’s all the change I see about her. 
And I’m mortified to death about it, too,” 

1, if you are, Gertrude, 1 don’t see that it 
id an effect upon you, as it has upor ber,” 
ny of your preaching, niisa, so just 
fly-trap!” and, with this lady-like 
gant, and accomplished Miss Gertrude 
Hardamer swept out of the room in proud disdain, 


CHAPTER VI. 
MORE ABOUT ANNE EARNEST. 
a ND can it be possible, Anne, that you were 
treated so unkindly?” said Mra, Webster, ° 
while she sat sewing with Anne Earnest, about one 
week after she had taken her into her family a 
sempstress, 

This remark was occasioned by a short sketch of 
the scene that occurred in Mrs. Hardamer’s parlor, 
on the night Anne was taken so seriously to task by 
the mother and daughters; a sketch given at the re- 
quest of Mra. Webster, who had, from a word inad- 
vertently dropped by Anne, suspected that she had 
not been rightly treated. 

“It happened just as I have stated it, madam,” 
said Anne. 

“I have no doubt of it,” replied Mrs. Websier. 
“ My question was only indicative of surprise. Bul 
who was the young man, Anne ?” 

* His name, | believe, was Illerton,” 





“ Vlerton?” said Mrs. Webster, in a tone of sur 
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prise. “ Does he keep a dry goods store on Market 
Street ?” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I do not know anything about 
him. He seemed like a gentleman ; and, my impres 


sion of him, derived from hearing him converse for | 
half an hour, has made me wonder, more than once, | 


how he could be interested in either Gertrude or 
Genevra.” 

Mrs. Webster was silent for some minutes, and 
then changed the subject. She was the widow of a 


rich merchant, who, in dying, had left a very large | 
She had three | 
children, all boys, the oldest only about twelve years | 


property entirely under her control. 


of age. She waa, in every respect, a lady—finely 


educated, and externally accomplished. But her | 


external accomplishments were not the mere holiday 
garments of “ made ladies”—they were the true ex- 
pressions of internal graces. 
ceived the excellencies of a true and tried spirit; and 


In Anne, she soon per 


her heart moved toward her with a pure, maternal 
tenderness. 
perceived to admire and to love. 

One evening, about a week after this conversation, 
while Anne was engaged in reading to Mra. Webster 
and the children, a gentleman was announced by the 
servant as being in the parlor; and Mrs, Webster 
withdrew, leaving Anne with the children. 

“Why, how do you do, Henry? I’m glad to see 
you,” said Mra, Webster, extending her hand to a 
fine-looking young man, who met her in the parlor 
“You're really a stranger. I have not seen you for 
a month. You must not neglect your mother’s old 
friend, Henry, or she will get jealous.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Webster, I do owe an apology for 
my neglect. But I’ve been a little interested of late ; 
and, you know, when a young man is interested in a 
certain way he is apt to neglect his old friends.” 


“You're quite ready with a confesion, Henry; | 


but I think I'm a little ahead of you. 
Miss Hardamer quite an interesting young lady. 
Am I not right?” 

“ Not exactly,” 
confused, 
that I went there?” 


“You see that I know, Henry, and you wil! have | 


to be content with that, at present. But, seriously, 
Henry, if all | hear abovt the daughters of Mr. 
Hardamer be true, I cannot greatly admire your 
taste,”’ 

“Seriously, then, Mrs. Webster, I neither admire 
nor respect them,” 

“Then why do you go there?” 

“l’ve got a little adventure to tell you, and when 
you hear that, you will understand why | have con- 
tinued to go there. 
concerned, I have not the least inclination to visit 
the house. But I called there one evening, shortly 
after 1 had been introduced to the girls, and they 


happened to be out. In their place I found one of | 


the sweetest young creatures 1 have ever met—so 
beautiful, so graceful, so modest! I was so charmed 
With her, that, notwithstamding her evident uneasi- 
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The more she saw of her, the more she | 


You coneider | 


replied the young man, romewhat | 
“ But how in the world did you know | 


As far as the young ladies are | 
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| ness at being compelled to entertain a perfect stran- 
ger, I sat for half an hour in her company. On 
retiring, I was buld enough to ask her name, which 
she gave without hesitation.” 

“And what was it?” asked Mre. Webster. 

“Anne Earnest,” replied the young man. “On 
| the next evening I called again, in hopes of learning 
| more about the interesting stranger. On asking for 
| her, I was told, with a sneer, that she was only their 

hired sewing-girl; and they were in high disdain at 
the idea of her presuming to entertain their com- 
pany. I have called several times since, in hopes of 
getting another glimpse of her, but in vain. Last 
night I ventured to mention her name, and to ask 
for her. ‘We've turned her out of the house, the 
| presuming huzzy !’ said one of the young ladies, with 
| indignant warmth; ‘for we had reason to suspect 


| 


| 

| her of too much intimacy with improper persons.’ ” 
' . . . r . 

| “Ts it possible!” exclaimed Mrs. Webster, in un- 
| feigned astonishment, completely thrown off of her 
| guard. 


“It is true,” responded the young man, looking a 
little surprised at the feeling exhibited by Mrs. 
Webster. “And I am sure that she has been thus 
treated on my account, and it distresses me exceed- 
How gladly would I search her out, if I 
could only get the clue. 


ingly. 
What would you advise me 
to do, Mrs. Webater—for really I am not able to de- 
cide for myself?” 

“Why, my advice would be, Henry, for vou to act 
with your usual caution and prudence in this matter. 
You don’t know anything about this Miss Earnest, 
and might involve yourself in an improper acquaint- 
ance.” 

“But I could swear to her innocence, Mrs. Web- 
ater.” 

“You are really more romantic than I had thought 
you, Henry. 





Having withstood so many assaults 
from the jittle god, it is rather amusing to find you 
taken at last in the meshes of an obscure and ‘un- 
| known sewing girl.” 

“You may laugh, if you choose, Mrs. Webster, but 
I know your impressions would have been as favor- 
I wonder who 
xhe can be, and where she has found a home?” 


j}able as mine, if you had seen her. 


} « But, seriously, Henry, don’t you see that you are 
| running off a litle wildly? What would your 
mother and sisters say to your bringing home a 
mere sewing-girl, of unknown or of obscure family, 
and presenting her as your wife ?” 


“My mother and sisters are sensible women, and 


or cottage; among high-born ladies or humble 
maidens.” 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| know how to appreciate virtue, be it found in palace 
; 
| 


“Then you are really serious, Henry ?” 

“Of course | am.” 

“Thinking about marrying a girl you know noth- 
ing of, and have never seen but once ?”’ 

“ Surange as it may seem, Mrs. Webstergthat is the 
very direction my thonghts are taking, But I am 
sure that she is pure and good, as I am that she is 
| prudent and intelligent. I cannot be deceived. [| 
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I believe, and I have had some little chance to know | A tear stole out, and rolled over the cheek of 
her.” | Genevieve. The cruel remark of her sister, in re- 
“ And I suppose you justify her insolence in stick- | ference to her husband she felt keenly and deeply. 
ing herself up to entertain our company,” said Ger- | Something of returning tenderness, more genuine 
trude, sneeringly. |} than anything she had yet felt, had warmed up her 
“T must confess, Gertrude, that I do not, and can- | heart, since better thoughts and better feelings had 
net view her conduct in the light that you do, and | found a place in her mind, and she had began to 
therefore must say so,” replied Genevieve. entertain the hope of one day seeing him a changed 
“ Now, ain’t that too bad!” man, and of being to him a true wife, and finding 
“ But, in sober reason, Gertrude, I cannot under- | him a true husband, She did not again attempt to 
stand in what Anne was to blame, or in what con- | allude to the subject, that had induced the unkind 
sists her great inferiority.” | remark ; for she elt that it would be useless to do so. 
“l’ve no patience to talk to yon!” said Gertrude, In a few minutes she left the parlor, and retired to 
passionately. “If you choose to put yourself on a} her own room. 


level with such as her, you can.do it; but you can| “I am ashamed of you, Gertrude! How could 
‘depend upon it, I am not going to keep company | you talk so?” said Genevyra, as soon as her sister had 
with any such characters.” | withdrawn, 


“There is no use, Gertrude, in getting excited| “Let her mind her own business, then,” replied 
about this,” said Genevieve, mildly. “Certainly, as| Gertrude. “She’s disgraced herself, and now wants 


sistera, we ought to talk upon any subject without | to bring us all down to her level. I’ve no patience 
growing angry, or calling hard names. I, for one, | with her?’ 
: » } » ¥ . e 
have nagwish to do so, and will not do so, no matter; “We may not find Genevieve so wrong in the end, 
’ , ) g 


may say to me.” | in what she says, it kind of strikes me. Thongh | 
t's all very well,” remarked Gertrude, in a | cannot approve of her taking sides with that forward 
ited tone, “but it requires patience to hear | minx, there is no doubt but that she is greatly 
ste the part of that dirty trollop.”"”™ | chafigé@ and is not half so irritable as she used to 
















The time was, Gertrude, when she would not 
taken from you so calmly what she did to- 


such language about a girl who has ‘net-been guilty 
of any impropriety of which she is sensible,” said 
Genevieve. 

“Don’t talk to her, Gertrude,” said Geneffpa; 
indignantly. “She’s no better, in my opinion, than 
Anne.” 

“I should be glad, "Genevra, if I were half 
good as Anne,” reniarked Genevieve, in a ca 


She’s only mortified at the figure she cuts as a 
grass-widow ; that’s all the change I see about her. 
And I’m mortified to death about it, too.” 

1, if you are, Gertrude, | don’t see that it 
an effect upon you, as it has upon her,” 
'y of your preaching, niisa; so just 


voice, 
“Didn’t I tell you so!” respended that young | sh fly-trap!” and, with this Jady-like 
lady. | spe ant, and accomplished Miss Gertrude 


“Tn sober earnestness, I should like to know in | Hardamer swept out of the room in proud disdain. 
what you consider Anne so far beneath respect,” 
said Genevieve. “I am afraid you have, what 4 


had, once, too many false notions of true elevation 





CHAPTER VI. 


of character, In the external circumstances that | MORE ABOUT ANNE EARNEST. 
surround us, there can be nothing truly honorable, | “ ‘ND can it be possible, Anne, that you were 
apart from internal excellence. If, within, there be | treated so unkindly?” said Mrs. Webster, ' 


not purity of affection and uprightness of thought, | while she eat sewing with Anne Earnest, about one 
there can be no real superiority. Elevation in| week after she had taken her into her family a 
society, is, in most cases, the accident of birth. 11 sem pstress, 

our father had been very poor, could we have helped | This remark was occasioned by a short sketch of 
it? His being better off than others, can, therefure, | the scene that occurred in Mrs. Hardamer’s parlor, 


impart no merit to us.” | on the night Anne was taken so seriously to task by 
“You're a fool !” said Gertrude. the mother and daughters ; a sketch given at the re- 
“ Ain’t you ashamed, Gertrude?” said Genevra. | quest of Mrs. Webster, whu had, from a word inad- 


“No, 1 am not ashamed! Genevieve talks like a| yertently dropped by Anne, suspected that. she had 
fool, and always was one. Would anybody but a/| not been rightly treated. 
fool have married that worthless vagabond, Ander- | «it happened just as I have stated it, madam,” 
son, and thus brought disgrace upon the family ?| said Anne, 
It’s all very pretty for her to talk about her change! “I have no doubt of it,” replied Mrs, Webster. 
of views—but I’m not to be taken in by such guil- | “My question was only indicative of surprise. But 
nets. She’s like the fox that lost his tail; very anx- | who was the young man, Anne ?” 





ious to bring us down to her level. But she’s mis-! “ His name, I believe, was Illerton,” 
taken if she expects to fool me.” | “Jierton?” said Mrs. Webster, in a tone of sur 
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prise. “ Does he keep a dry goods store on Market | 
Street ?” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I do not know anything about 
him. He seemed like a gentleman ; and, my impres | 
sion of him, derived from hearing him converse for | 
half an hour, has made me wonder, more than once, | 
how he could be interested in either Gertrude or 
Genevra.” 

Mrs. Webster was silent for some minutes, and | 
then changed the subject. She was the widow of a | 
rich merchant, who, in dying, had left a very large 
property entirely under her control. She had three | 
children, all boys, the oldest only about twelve years | 
of age. She was, in every respect, a lady—finely | 
educated, and externally accomplished. But her 
external accomplishments were not the mere holiday | 
garments of “ made ladies” —they were the true ex- | 
pressions of internal graces. In Anne, she soon per 
ceived the excellencies of a true and tried spirit; and | 
her heart moved toward her with a pure, maternal 
tenderness. The more she saw of her, the more she 
perceived to admire and to love. 

One evening, about a week after this conversation, | 
while Anne was engaged in reading to Mra. Webster 


| 
| 
| 


and the children, a gentleman was announced by the | 
servant as being in the parlor; and Mra. Webster 
withdrew, leaving Anne with the children. 

“Why, huw do you do, Henry? I’m glad to see 
you,” said Mrs. Webster, extending her hand to a 
fine-looking young man, who met her in the parlor 
“You're really a stranger. I have not seen you for 
a month. You must not neglect your mother’s old 
friend, Henry, or she will get jealous.” 

“Indeed, Mrs, Webster, I do owe an apology for 
my neglect. But I’ve been a little interested of late ; 
and, you know, when a young man is interested in a 
certain way he is apt to neglect his old friends.” 

“You're quite ready with a confession, Henry; 
but I think I’m a little ahead of you. You consider 
Miss Hardamer quite an interesting young lady. 
Am I not right?” 





“Not exactly,” replied the young man, somewhat 
confused, “ But how in the world did you know 
that I went there?” 

“You see that I know, Henry, and you will have | 
to be content with that, at present. Bit, seriously, 
Henry, if all I hear abovt the daughters of Mr. | 
Hardamer be true, I cannot greatly admire your 
taste,”’ 

“Seriously, then, Mrs. Webster, I neither admire 
nor reapect them,” 

“Then why do you go there?” 

“I’ve got a little adventure to tell you, and when 
you hear that, you will understand why | have con- | 
tinued to go there. As far as the young ladies are | 
concerned, I have not the least inclination to visit 
the house. But I called there one evening, shortly 
after I had been introduced to the girls, and they 
happened to be out. In their place I found one of 
the sweetest young creatures | have ever met—so 
beautiful, so graceful, so modest! I was so charmed | 
With her, that, notwithstanding her evident uneasi- | 
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ness at being compelled to entertain a perfect stran- 
ger, I sat for half an hour in her company. On 
retiring, I was buld enough to ask her name, which 
she gave without hesitation.” 

“ And what was it?” asked Mre. Webster. 

“Anne Earnest,” replied the young man. “On 
the next evening I called again, in hopes of learning 
more about the interesting stranger. On asking for 
her, I was told, with a sneer, that she was only their 
hired sewing-girl ; and they were in high disdain at 
the idea of her presuming to entertain their com- 
pany. I have called several times since, in hopes of 
getting another glimpse of her, but in vain. Last 
night I ventured to mention her name, and to ask 
for her. ‘We've turned her out of the house, the 
presoming huzzy !’ said one of the young ladies, with 
indigoant warmth; ‘for we had reason to suspect 


| her of too much intimacy with improper persons.’ ” 


“Is it possible!” exclaimed Mrs. Webster, in un- 


feigned astonishment, completely thrown off of her 
guard. 


“It is true,” responded the young man, looking a 
little surprised at the feeling exhibited by Mrs. 
Webster. “And I am sure that she has been thus 
treated on my account, and it distresses me exceed- 
ingly. How gladly would I search her out, if I 
could only get the clue. What would you advise me 
to do, Mrs. Webster—for really I am not able to de- 
cide for myself?” 

“Why, my advice would be, Henry, for vou to act 
with your usual caution and prudence in this matter. 
You don’t know anything about this Miss Earnest, 
and might involve yourself in an improper acquaint- 
ance.” 

“But I could swear to her innocence, Mrs. Web- 
ster.” 

“You are really more romantic than I had thought 
you, Henry. Having withstood so many assaults 
from the tittle god, it is rather amusing to find you 


ltaken at last in the meshes of an obscure and un- 


known sewing girl.” 
“You may laugh, if you choose, Mrs. Webster, but 


| | know your impressions would have been as favor- 


able as mine, if you had seen her. I wonder who 
she can be, and where she has found a home?” 

“ But, seriously, Henry, don’t you see that you are 
running off a little wildly? What would your 


| mother ar d sisters say to your bringing home a 
mere sewing-girl, of unknown or of obscure family, 


and presenting her as your wife ?” 

“My mother and sisters are sensible women, and 
know how to appreciate virtue, be it found in palace 
or cottage; among high-born ladies or humble 
maidens.” 

“Then you are really serious, Henry ?” 

“Of course | am.” 

“Thinking about marrying a girl you know noth- 
ing of, and have never seen but once !” 

“Surange as it may seem, Mrs. Webstergthat is the 
very direction my thonghts are taking. But I am 
sure that she is pure and good, as I am that she is 
prudent and intelligent. I cannot be deceived. I 
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have seen too many young women in my time, and 
have known too many, not to be able to judge of any 
one after half an hour’s acquaintance.” 

“Why, Henry!” said Mrs. Webster, “I never 
knew before that you were so vain of your discrimi- 
nating powers. Most men are satisfied if they can 
find out a woman’s real character after having lived 
with her some twenty years or more. But you oan 
see quite through them in half an hour! You are 
really more of a novice in these affairs than I had 
thought you.” 

“Wo doubt I seem to you a little demented; but 
indeed I wish you could see this Miss Earnest. I’d 
be willing to leave the matter to your judgment, 
binding myself to abide the decision.” 

“ Under these circumstances I might be willing to 
countenance your romantic love affair.” 


*“ But I cannot find out where she is. At Harda- | 


mer’s I can, of course, learn nothing more about her,” 
said the young man. 

“Would you know her if you were to meet her 
anywhere?” said Mrs, Webster. 

“Of course 1 would, Her sweet face is always be- 
fore me, and her voice has been like music in my 
ears ever since.” 

“ Really, Henry, I am concerned for yon. I’m 
afraid Cupid has struck you in the eye, and partially 
blinded you.” 

“Perhaps he has, Mrs, Webster. But, if that be 
the case, it is not my fault if I see with a perverted 
vision.” 

“ Well, Henry, I do not know how to advise you 
at present. But something may strike me, afier | 
think about it; so | shall expect you to come and 
see me pretty often.” 

“J shall surely do that, Mrs. Webster; for there 
is no one else that I can talk to on the subject so 
near my heart.” 

‘* ] was going to say that I was sorry that you had 
become so infatuated with this mysterious stranger; 
but, in this, perhaps, I would be wrong. I have, 
however, a young lady here, who is going to reside 
with me, I expect, for some time, and I did flatter 
myself that you would find her particularly interest- 
ing.” 

“ Who is she, Mrs. Webster?” he asked, with an 
apparent interest. 

“It’s of no particular consequence—anything 
about another than the interesting stranger would 
have no particular interest for you,” replied Mrs. 
Webster. 

“ Well, I can’t say that it would,” he said, indif- 
ferently, 

“That is too bad, Henry! But I'll punish you for 
it, see if I don’t.” 

“T’ll trust to your tender mercies, madam,” said 
the young man, smiling. 

After her visitor had retired, Mrs. Webster re- 
turned to the sitting-room, and joined her family. 

The reader has, of course, recognized in this visitor 
Mr. Illerton. Mrs. Webster now found herself 
placed in a new and responsible position. Although 
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her impressions in reference to Anne were of the 
most favorable character possible, yet she was too 
prudent a woman to be governed altogether by first 
impressions, Anne’s statement of her interview with 
Iilerton had not caused her a serious thought, but 
her conversation with the latter had awakened in her 
mind a lively concern; more especially, as the fact 
of Anne’s being in her family, rendered her responsi- 
bility very great. For the present she resolved to 
do nothing, but to keep Illerton, if possible, ignorant 
|of the fact that Anne was in the honse, and trust to 
| the developments of time. 

Every day Anne became more and more endeared 
to her, until she began to look upen her with the 
fond and partial eyes of a mother. Above all, did 
she love her for the deep and confiding religions 
principles, by which her whole life was governed. 
| “Do you never doubt the providence of God, 
| Anne, when passing through the clouds and the 
| shadows?” she said, during one of the interesting 
conversations she was in the habit of holding with 
her. 

“T have rarely doubted of late, Mrs. Webster,” she 
replied, “though weak human nature has often 
shrunk and trembled, even as the patient will shrink 
and tremble when the physician probes a dangerous 
ulcer.” 

‘-T cannot say, with you, that I do not sometimes 
doubt,” said Mrs. Webster. 

“ When we remember,” resumed Anne, “ that the 
Lord has taught us, in addressing him, to say ‘Our 
Father,’ we will see that there is really no cause for 
despondency, be the circumstances ever so much 
shadowed. In many places in the Bible we are 
alluded to under the tender name of children, ‘ Even 
as a father pitieth his children,’ is the Lord repre- 
sented as regarding us.” 

“Jt is a little strange, Anne, that while conscious 
of the truth given to us that the Lord is our Father, 
we cannot feel the child-like confidence that we ought 
to feel,” said Mra. Webster. 

“Until we so fully approve of all that our Hea- 
ere Father does, as to accept it in cheerful sub- 
mission to His will, we cannot but suffer painful 
| doubts when the day of trial arrives,” replied Aune. 
| “To do the truth willingly, is to love it; and when 
| we love to do anything, its performance is delightful 
| to us.” 

“ But it is very hard, Anne, to do what is opposed 
to our selfish feelings.” 

“No one knows that better than I do, madam. 
But, without effort, we can gain no victories, The 
evil of self love is too deeply implanted in our minds 
to be easily removed. It requires a whole lifetime 
of temptations and combats, entered into with un- 
flinching rerolution.” 

“A view of the case that might well discourage a 
stout heart,” said Mra. Webster. 

“Yes, if there were no delights to cheer and in- 
vigorate at every step. But no one is permitted to 
see any more of the evils that are in one than 
just enough to encourage to activity against them. 
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The lower profound of evils is mercifully hidden, | don’t come there at all any more, and we know it’s 
until, from victory to victory, strength and confi- | because he didn’t find you there.” 

dence is gained to enter into combat with every-| “ Why, Jimmy! What are you talking about?” 
thing that opposes the descent into the heart of divine | exclaimed Anne, taken by surprise, for she had 
love from the Lord. And, after every victory, comes | never mentioned to any one in the house, the un- 
a season of delights and repose—when we can lie | pleasant interview between her and Mrs. Hardamer. 
down, as it were, by cool fountains, amid shady re-|‘‘ But who told you that I was abused and in- 
treats, with birds and flowers filling the air with | ewlted?’ she added. 

music and fragrance. There is no delight, Mrs.| ‘“ Why, Millie heard it all, and told us about it. 
Webster, that can equal the delight arising from a| [t would have done your heart good to have heard 
willing performance of duty.” how the boys went on. Ike, and the rest of ’em, say 

“That is true, Anne; and if all of us went simply | they’ll make the house too hot to hold ’em all, now 
about discharging every present duty, leaving the past | you, the only friend they ever had there, have been 
and the future alone, how much happier would we be.” | forced to go away.” 

“In that simple fact of doing our present duties,”| “Indeed, Jimmy, I hope the boys won’t do any- 
replied Anne, “ must come all of our real happiness | thing wrong on my account,” she said, with much 
that ever can come. It is the great secret of happi- | concern. 
ness, But the prevailing misery in the world shows “They’ve got a standing grudge against the whole 
how far the true principle of living for happiness is | family, and are going to have it out, now you ain’t 


departed from.” ° " * * there to hold ’em back, as you used to do,” replied 

“There is a little boy in the passage, who wants | the little boy. 
to see Miss Earnest,” said a servant, entering the; “But you are not going to have anything to do 
room, and interrupting the conversation. with it, Jimmy ?” 

“Bring him in here, then, Nancy,’ said Anne,| “Oh, no, indeed, Miss Anne, that I ain’t! I’m too 
who conjectured that it was her little friend from | little. And, anyhow, I shouldn’t think it right to 
Mrs. Hardamer’s. do it myself, though I’m glad when they cool ’em off 

“Why, Jimmy !—how do you do? I’m glad to | a little, as they have, since you’ve been away.” 
eee you!” she said, in the next minute, as a pale, “Did you say that Mr. Illerton had stopped going 
meagre-looking boy, poorly clad, came forward with | to see the young ladies?” asked Anne. 

a timid and hesitating step, looking earnestly, at the | “ Yes, indeed, he has. He asked for you one 


same time, into the face of Mrs. Webster, with an | night, so Millie says, and they were quite hot about 
an expression that asked, as plain as words—“ Am | | it ; and so he just up and told ’em that you were 


wrong in coming here?” worth a dozen such as them.” 
“This is the little boy, Mrs. Webster, of whom I} “That cannot be, I am sure. Mr. Illerton, cer- 
7? ’ ’ 
have told you,” said Anne. tainly, did not talk in so ungentlemanly a manner!” 


“Why haven’t you been to see Anne before, my “TI don’t think it was anything more than the 
little fellow?” said Mrs, Webster, kindly. “I)| truth, and I’m sure J hope he did say it,” replied 
thought she told me that you liked her very much ; | Jimmy, warmly. 
or, at least, that you were in the habit of saying so.” “You are wrong,” said Anne to her little friend. 

“ And, indeed, I do,” said the child, his eyes filling |“ You must not desire to have any injured, or 
with tears, “ but I didn’t like to come.” wounded in their feelings, because they do not treat 
“You found courage at last, it seems,” she replied, | you well. You know that such desires spring from 


with an encouraging emile. | revenge, and revenge is murder in disguise.” 


“Yes, ma’am. I wanted to see her so bad, that I! ‘So you used to tell me; bat I didn’t think about 
at last ventured to come here.” that,” said the boy. 

“Anne must have been good to you, you seem to} “I hope things go on pretty smoothly with you 
like her so well.” | now, Jimmy ?” 


“Indeed, indeed, she was then! And, now, she’s| “I can’t say that they do, Miss Anne,” replied the 
the only friend I’ve got,” the tears again starting to| child, in a desponding tone. “ Yesterday, Mr. 
his eves. |Hardamer beat me, until I am sore all over. I’d 

“Well, it would be a pity to intrude upon two such | been to market with him, and had the great market- 
firm friends; and so I will retire,” said Mrs. Web- | basket, which he piled almost full. There was half 
ster, «miling. a peck of potatoes, a quarter of veal and half a peck 

“And how have matters and things gone on since | of apples; besides a good many other things. On 
I left you, Jimmy ?” asked Anne, after Mrs. Webster | top were put a dozen eggs, and then the butter kettle, 
had left the room. | full of butter, was fitted in one end among the 

“Not like they did when you was there, Miss| apples. I could hardly get round the market, it was 
Anne. Nobody cares for us as you did. But then,|so heavy, and when Mr. Hardamer put it on my 
we are all so glad you've got a better place, and | head and told me to go heme, | thought I should 
wouldn’t have you back again, to be abused and in-| have sunk right down. I’d’a’ said something, but 
sulted as you were, for the world. But Genevra and | I was afraid. 1 started up Market Street, and went 
Gertrude have got nothing by it, for Mr. Illerton | on as fast as 1 could. When I got to the first water- 
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plug, I felt just as if was going to fall, and I could 
hardly see. I asked two or three men to help me 
down with the basket, but they looked at me and 
passed on. Just as I thought I should have to give 
up, a black man lifted the basket off my head, and 
set it on the plug for me. I stood there about five 
minutes, and then got a boy to help me up with it 
again, It seemed heavier than ever, but I started 
off with it and kept right up the street. While try- 
ing to step down from the curbstone at Gay Street, | 
lost my balance, and fell, in spite of all I could do. 
Everything in the basket rolled out—buiter, eggs and 
all, The eggs were all broken, and the butter tum- 
bled into the dirt. I put them all back into the 
basket, except the eggs, and asked a boy, who was 
the only one that seemed to pity me—everybody else 
laughed—to help me along with the basket. He 
took hold of one side, and helped me clear home. 


We set the basket down in the shop, and Mr. Hard- 


amer saw, at once, that something was wrong. 

“* What’s the matter, there?’ he said, in an angry 
voice, coming from behind the counter. 

“*T fell down—it was so heavy,’ I said, trembling 
all over. 

“* Where’s the eggs?’ he said, more angrily. 

“*They’re all broken, sir,’ said I, 

“* Anu here’s the butter all covered with dirt!’ he 
said, pulling off the lid of the butter-kettle. ‘You 
did it on purpose, you little scoundrel you!’ 

“ And then he dragged me into the back shop, and 
made me pull off my jacket. Oh, how he did cut 
me with the stirrup!—cursing me all the while, and 
saying he'd kill me afore he was done with me. It 
seemed like he never would quit; and every stroke 
smarted and ached so, that I thought I couldn’t 


stand it a minute longer. After awhile he threw | 


the stirrup down, and drove me off into the cellar, 
and told me to saw wood there until he sent for me, 
and said if he heard the saw stop a minute at a 
time, he’d come down and give me ten times as 
much, I went down and sawed wood, until I ached 
so I thought I would have fallen over, but I was 
afraid to stop; and so I kept on, wishing I would 
drop down dead! After a long, long time, Millie 


came down to call me to dinner. I couldn’t hardly | 


eat anything, I felt so sick, But he didn’t tell me to 
go into the cellar again, and I began to feel a little 
better by night. Oh, how I wanted to see you!—and 
that night, as I lay in bed, I determined that I would 
come and see you any how.” 

The tears started from Anne’s eyes, and her heart 
ached for the poor, abused child. And ached the 
more, because she had no means of softening his 
hard lot, She did not reply to his painful story, but 
his eyes read her sympathizing countenance, and he 
understood how much she felt for him. 

“Bat ll try and bear it, Anne, it won’t last for- 
ever,” said the little fellow, endeavoring to rally. 
“Vil be a man one of these days, and then no one 
wiil beat or abuse me,” 

“That is right, Jimmy. When we can’t help 
ourselves, it is always best to put a good face upon 


matters. A change for the better will come sooner 
or later,” 

“ And right soom will it come for you, Miss Anne, 
J hope,”’ he said, with animation, 

“T could not ask for anything better than I now 
have,” she replied. 

“ But, better will come, I am sure, Ike says he 
means to go this very night to see Mr. [llerton, and 
tell him where you are; and then he'll come and 
marry you; and he’s so rich!” 

This announcement brought Anne to her feet a 
once, utterly confounded. 

“Run home, quick!” she said, “and tell Isaac, 
that, if he has the least regard for my feelings, he 
| could not injure them more than by doing what you 
say.” 

“Tv’s no use to go, Anne,” said the little boy, “ be- 
cause [ke’s gone long ago.” 

“Maybe not, Jimmy, so run home as fast as you 
can, and come again to-morrow night.” 

( To be continued ) 
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MAKE THE BEST OF THINGS. 

| TF all would do this, the world would be happier 
| L for most of us than itis. Some people seem to 
|do everything in their power to make the worst 
| instead of the best, of what they have. The differ 
lence of conditions in those we meet lies, in most 
cases, just here. 

It is one thing to earn money, and another thing 
te make the best use of it after it is earned. Good 
wages or bad wages make small difference in the 
comfort of some homes, The more a man, who has 

no idea of thrift or economy, earns, the more he 
hotter uselessly. High wages are a hurt rather 
than a blessing to such a man, for they only increas 
his opportunities for self-indulgences that confirm 
bad habits, 

Making the best of things is the art of all art, 
without which no trade, profession or calling will 
ever insure success. It is the secret of order ané 
comfort in our homes. The wife who makes the 
best of everything her husband’s wages procure} 
becomes the helpmeet she promised to be; and the 
husband who makes the best of his opportunities 
working faithfully, intelligently and skilfully, and 
30 getting for his family the largest return for hi 
labor, only fulfils the pledges he gave when taking 
upon himself the responsibilities of a married man 

More than half the grumblings and complaining 
of certain people would never be heard if they hai 
always made the best of what came to them, The 
world is not half so bad to us as we are to our 
selves, In our want of order, care, industry, econon! 
and skill, lie most of our deprivations and ow 
misfortunes. ; 





True friends are the whole world to one another 
and he that ia a friend to himself, is also a friend 
mankind, There is no relish in the possession ¢ 
anything without a partuer, 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


T is difficult to imagine a city full of life, without | is at once a noble temple and an historical museum 
horses and without wheels, in which you may | of unsurpassed interest. Here you may read of the 
walk certainly, but only through narrow lanes of | religion, the richea, the liberty, the conquests and 

houses, where you may touch the walls on either| progress made in the arts, by that wonderful repub- 
side with outstretched arms; where you come to 
bridges or steps every few yards over the numerous 
canals; and where the turnings are so intricate and | 
so much alike, that only by great care can you find 
your way back to your hotel, a city wholly devoid 
of verdure, where all the vegetables and fruit con- 
sumed have to be brought in barges from the main 

land. In some of the court-yards you see a few | 
orange-trees in tubs; but with these exceptions there | in 976. 
is no green thing in Venice, and the nearest approach | Pietro Orseolo I., the successor of Candiano, whose 
life and reign terminated at the time of the confla- 
gration. It was not completed, however, until the 
reign of Domenico Contarini, 1043. In 1071 the 
Doge Domenico Salvo added many precious orna- 
It was designed 


| lie of the past. 
Constantinople and from Greece. 

The Church of San Marco, converted into a Cathe- 
dral in 1807, previous to which time it was the ducal 
chapel, was founded by the Doge Giustiniani Par- 
| ticipazio in the year 829. In consequence of his 
death it was left unfinished. 

finished it, and it was destroyed by a conflagration 
In 977 the present edifice was founded by 


Here are treasures, war-spoils from 


His heirs, however, 


to vegetation must be looked for on the Lido, that 
long, narrow tongue of land sheltering Venice from 
the waves of the Adriatic, which may be seen from | 
the lagoon—where all is calm—torsing and raging 
as though vainly endeavoring to burst the slender 
barrier. 
One of the most interesting sights in Venice is the 
glass manufactory on the island of Murano, where of | 
late years the making of the famous Venetian glass, | 
so prized by the antiquaries, has been revived and 


ments, and mosaics in particular. 
by architects irom Constantinople, and is a mixture 
of Grecian and Roman architecture. The nave is 
two hundred and forty-three feet in length, the tran- 
sept two hundred. The centre dome is ninety-two 
feet in height, and the other four eight-one feet each. 
carried to great perfection. To our English eyes | Nearly six hundred pillars support the decorations 
this glass may appear dull and imperfect in shape; |inside and outside of this building. They were 
but when we consider that all the beautiful vases, | brought from Greece and are of marble. The finish- 
ings are in the Italian-Gothie-style of the fifteenth 
century, but are not light and graceful. The scarcity 


of windows gives the building a gloomy appear- 


flowers, etc, we see are made without model, simply 
shaped by the eye and hand of the workmen, the 
marvel is that they are so true in form. A man will 
take a certain number of sticks of glass of equal | ance. 
length, and place them in a row on a sort of shovel;| In the lower part of the front are five arched door- 
this he places in a furnace until the glass becomes | ways, each adorned with a double row of little col- 
partially fused. Then he takes another round iron Over the central door stand gilded bronze 
implement, and twists the melted glass around it, and 
by turning it in various ways, and frequently placing 
it in the furnace for a few moments, it at last assumes 
whatever shape you please—either vase, goblet or | 
plate. When finished in shape, he takes a small | 
quantity of dark red glass, passes it lightly round the | 
edge, and thus forms the border. plundered the capital of the eastern empire. 
horses were taken to Paris as trophies by the first 
opal tint which is so much admired, is a secret re- | Napoleon, and crowned the Triumphal Arch in the 
cently rediscovered by Salviati, to whom we are in-| Place de Carrousel in Paris, from 1797 to 1815. 
debted also for the modern mosaics, which from their | After the Battle of Waterloo they were restored, to 
beauty and durability will, ere long, be employed | the great joy of the Venetians. 
largely in wall decoration. | In the outer walls are inserted tablets of ancient 
The bugle and bead-works are also curious, A | sculpture of different nations and ages. One on the 
man takes a piece of glass from the furnace, blows | north side represents Proserpine in a chariot drawn 
down an iron rod into it; another man seizes it, and | by two dragons, and holding in either hand a torch. 
the two walk backward from each other through aj In the corner near the Dacal Palace, attractive from 
passage, till the glass is drawn to the size of a bead | their color and position, is a group of four full-length 
or bugle. It is then cut into lengths, and the beads | figures in red porphyry, the origin of which is not 
are filled with saw-dust, again fused and rounded by | exactly known. 
friction, being shaken together ina sack bya peculiar! Five large mosaics are placed over the doorways. 
motion, The first on the right is a design by Pietro Vecchio. 
The most wonderful and interesting sight ot| executed in 1650, The subject represented is the 
Venice, however, is the Cathedral of St. Mark, which body of St. Mark being removed from the tomb at 


umns, 
horses placed there, it has been suggested, to show 
the Venetians what a horse is like, as they have ne 
opportunity of studying the living animal. These 
horses are said to be the work of Phidias, carried to 
Constantinople by Theodosius, from whence they 
were removed by the Venetians in 1206, when they 
These 


The preparation of the gold-stone glass, and of the 
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Alexandria. The Last Judgment occupies the central 
place. Then comes a design dated 1728, -represent- 
ing the Venetian magistrates venerating the body of 
St. Mark. The last, and probably most ancient of 
these mosaics, represents the church of St. Mark, 
Above these are four other mosaics, the subjects of 
which are the taking down from the cross, descent 
into Hades, the resurrection, and the ascension, 

By the central portal as you enter the vestibule is 
a small piece of reddish marble, indicating the spot 
where Pope Alexander III. and the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarorsa were, through the interposition of 
the Venetian republic, reconciled on the 23d of July, 
1177. The vaulting and many portions of the wall 
are covered with rich marble and mosaics; the col- 
umns are of verd-antique and porphyry; the pave- 
ment is composed of small pieces of white and colored 
marble, agate, jasper, etc., and is beautifully arranged. 
Over the centre door of the church is a mosaic re- 
presenting St. Mark in pontifical robes, executed by 
the brothers Zuccati in 1545; the crucifixion oppo- 
site by the same. They also executed the Eight 
Prophets, the Four Evangelista, the Resurrection of 
Lazarus, and the Annunciation. 

The magnificent tomb of Cardinal Zeno, from the 
design of Alessandro Leopardi, is situated in the 
Zeno Chapel, on the right of the vestibule. In the 
north corridor is the ancient bas-relief of Christ sur- 
rounded by the twelve apostles, and the monument 
of the Doge Marino Morosini. The walls of the in- 
terior are of precious marble. A mosaic of the Vir- 
gin of St. Mark is over the central door, By the 
door on the right the basin for holy water is placed, 
composed of porphyry supported by a Greek altar. 
Farther on to tbe right is situated the Baptistery, 
executed in the fourteenth century, The granite 
slab upon which our Saviour is supposed to have 
stood when he preached to the inhabitants of Tyre— 
brought from that city in 1126—forms the altar 
table. 

The monument of the last Doge, Andrea Dandolo, 
who died in 1534, and was interred in St. Mark’s, 
stands against the wall. Near it is a Gothic tomb 
erected to the Doge Soranza.. The Chapel of the 
Holy Cross is by the north transept. One of the 
columns which support it is a rare specimen of blaek 
and white granite. 

You may walk, from suprise to sunset, to and fro, 
before the gateway of St. Mark’s, and you will not 
see an eye lifted to it, nor a countenance brightened 
by it. Priests and layman, soldier and civilian, rich 
and poor, pass by it alike and regardless, Up to the 
very recesses of the porches the meanest tradesman 
of the city push their counters; nay, the foundations 
of its pillars are themselves the seats, not “of them 
that sell doves” for sacrifice, but of the venders of 
toys and caricatures, Round the whole square in 
front of the church there is almost a continual line 
of cafés, where the idle Venetians of the middle 
class lounge and read. In the recesses‘of the porches, 
all day long, knots of men of the lowest classes, un- 
employed and listless, lie basking in the sun like 
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lizards; and unregarded children—every heavy 
glance of their young eyes full of desperation and 
strong depravity, and their throats hoarse with curs- 
ing—gamble, and fight, and snarl, and sleep, hour 
after hour, clashing their bruised centesimi upon the 
marble ledges of the church porch. And the image 
of Christ and his angels look down upon it con- 
tinually. 

WHAT DO YOUR CHILDREN READ? 

BAD book, magazine, or newspaper, is a dan- 

gerous to your child as a vicious companion, 
and will as surely corrupt his morals and lead him 
away from the paths of safety. Every parent should 
set this thought clearly before his mind, and ponder 
it well. Look to what your children read, and es- 
pecially to the kind of papers that get into their 
hands, for there are now published scores of weekly 
papers, with attractive and sensuous illustrations, 
thut are as hurtful to young and innocent souls as 
| poison to a healthful body. 

Many of these papers have attained large circula- 
tions, and are sowing broadcast the seeds of vice and 
crime. Trenching on the very borders of indecency, 
they corrupt the morals, taint the imagination, and 
allure the weak and unguarded from the paths of in- 
nocence. The danger to young persons from this 
cause was never 80 great as at this time; and every 
father and mother should be on guard against an 
enemy that is sure to meet their child. 

Our mental companions—the thoughts and feelings 
that dwell with us when alone, and influence our 
actions—these are what lift us up or drag us down, 
If your child has pure and good mental companions, 
he is safe; but if, through corrupt books and papers, 
evil thoughts and impure imaginings get into his 
mind, his danger is imminent, 

Look to it, then, that your children are kept as 
free as possible from this taint. Never bring into 
your house a paper or periodical that is not strictly 
pure, and watch carefully lest any such get into the 
hands of your growing up boys. 

“NOT WORTH A STRAW.” 

een a straw is not as worthleas as you 

think, Let us see. Straus are the stems of 
wheat, rye, oats and barley. In order to wave to 
and fro in the wind, and yet bear up the heads of 
grain, they must be both light and strong. Let us 
see how lightness is secured. They are made hollow, 
you eee, like quilla; and yet not hollow through the 
whole length, for every now and then we find a knob, 
or joint, which helps to brace up the sides and make 
them strong. The straw outside is hard, and looke 
as shiny as if it had been polished. It is polished, 
and that keeps the weather and the insects from 
damaging it, besides adding to its strength. Polish! 
but where does it get polish? God gave these 
plants the power of drawing up, through their roots, 
this gummy sort of varnish from the earth. It is 
flint. There is nothing like it on the stem of the 
aweet-pea or the currant-bush, because they do not 
need it, 
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“COME UNTO ME.” 
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“ Are yon weary of sin, of its weight and its pain? “ Are you weary of straying? my own hand shall guide 
5 7 E } } g 
Your feet in the way where no i!! shall betide 


I shall be fed 


| 

Then come unto Me, | can cleanse its deep stain 
Does the thought of your guilt make you fearful and weak? Are you hungry and thirsty? your sou 

Come, come unto Me, your pardon I will speak.” | With the water of life, and with the heay'nly bread.” 


Come, come, etc. Come, come, etc, 


HAPPINESS NOT THE END OF LIF®. l up a present comfort for a far-off, unseen good. Yet, 
HE meaning of life is not joy. Our Father did not| there is much to satisfy us here, if it was only all our 
put us here for that, yet we hate to believe it. We | own, but the way is hedged about, and we cannot put out 
cling to gladness, and turn our hearts toward it as the | our hands to take the good things. The days are differ 


, . } . 
flower to the sun. And when, instead, trouble falls upon | ent from our longings, and we count them lost hours and 


oe PE 


us, we turn away and refuse to be comforted, and our | look back upon them with an ageny that is unavailing. 
days loom up before us in added bitterness. We are We think of what we might have been, of the great work 
weary of the pilgrimage, and we long to make it only a| we might have done, if our prayers were not denied, and 
happy journey, wandering where we will. We cannot | we weep over our barren harvest. Yet this is God's order 
abide the thought of a warfare, we are nat brave enough |ing. He would have us holy first, so he teaches us by 
and strong enough to contend with any foe. We love not | humiliation and disappointment. Ho takes away what 
hardship abd self-denial and watching. We had rather | He sees will lead us from the highest place, and He gives 
whisper, O Soul, take thine ease and be merry; give not | us more than we ask for—better things. He removes not 
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the thorn, but with the double burden comes the greater | 
strength. 

It is what we are, not what we possess, that shall make 
us grow like Him 

There is a verse which says, “Cast thy burden on the 
Lord, and He will sustain thee,” and in every word there 





is @ gracious sweetness and a living power, that proves 
how true He is. We need not keep this weight, for there 
is One who has borne more than this, who now waiteth at 
the door, not far off, but by our side, ready to come in, if 
we ask Him, and take it all away; ready to stay with us, 
and whisper of the good cheer we are soon to find.—Good 
Tidings. 


“Tp Ye Love Me, Keer My Commanpments.”—Let | 
the Church teach men that there is no religion except in 
keeping the Commandments, and let her teach it so plainly 
that there can be no mistake about her meaning, and her 
influence will be felt in social, civil and industrial affairs. 
Let her teach, with no uncertain sound, that no one can 
enter Heaven except in the degree that Heavenly princi 


ples are formed in the life, and her members will cease to 
delude themselves with the vain hope of getting te Heaven 
hy theught or belief alone. The Church occupies the | 
central plane in } an life, and the only effectual way to | 
purify political life and make trading honest and labor 
noble, is to mak« teaghing of the Church true and her 
practice good. Purify the fountain, and the streams will 
be pure. 


Wuev the heart begins to go out in love to God, Heaven ! 
has commenced within it, and the certitude of an eternal 
Heaven is found in this, that it is toward an Infinite God 
that it goes out. Provision is at once made for endless | 
activity and endless love. i 


NEARER. 
BY RUTH. 
THEN earthly shadows fall 
\ Thick o'er y way; 
When anxious fears appal, 
Dark’ning my day 
When lonely, sad and drear, 
Life seems to me, 
Then comes my yearning cry— 
* Nearer to Thee.” 


When with the eye of faith 
Upward I gaze, 

Where clouds of gloom are pierced 
By heavenly rays ; 

Seeing Thy loving face 
Bend down o’er me, 

Then swells my joyous song— 
“ Nearer to Thee.’ 


When to the river's brink 
Gladly I come, 

Waiting the angel-band 
To bear me home 

When the bright City’s gates 
Opening I see, 

Rapt’rous will be my cry— 


“ Nearer to Thee.” 


Tae Lord provides good for His obedient children. 
When we wilfully do evil, we pass from under the Divine 
Providence into the Divine permission. 


Wovu.ps’r thou die nobly, let thy vices die before thee. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BE PATIENT WITH CHILDREN. 
a E have need of patience!” Nothing can be mort 

true than this, and nothing is more applicable to 
those who have to do with boys and girls, There are so 
many provocations which demand endurance, 80 many 
faults which require correction, so much carelessness 
which provoles rebuke, and so much perverseness which 
calls for firmness and control, that “teachers of babes,’ 
if not of a temper absolutely angelic, need to have “line | 


upon line—line upon line, precept upon precept—precept 


upon precept,” to aid in the work which has fallen to 
their lot. 
There are so many temptations and accessories to im- 


patience, too. It is so easy and so natural for the strong 


to tyrannize over the weak! Absolute power is too fre 

quently abused ; and the power which a parent or a teacher 
exercises over the child, is so far absolute that immediate 
resistance can be rendered unavailing. True, the parent 
has parental tenderness and love to restrain the impetu- 


osity of impatience, but the teacher has not; and if 
parents are often, in spite of natural barriers, impetuous, 
what wonder that teachers are so too. 

It is less trouble, so far as the present time is concerned, 


to blame and scold, and punish a child for negligence, 
stupidity or misconduct, than to explain, reason and in- 
struct. It takes less time to box a boy’s ears for being 
mischievous, or to push a girl into a bedroom “all by 





herself,” for being idle, or talkative, or troublesome, than 


it does to investigate intentions and motives, or to inquire 
into causes; and we do not wonder that the patience of 
the most patient sometimes gives way. But it is not the 
less to be deplored when it does give way. In one hour— 
in less time than this—in one minute, evil may be wrought 
which will undo the work of months, or which years of 


judicious treatment will not obliterate. 


Do we say, then, that children should be indulged and 
pampered, and their faults overlooked? No: this again 
seems easicr to the indulgent and self-indulgent teacher 
constant watchfulness and 


than the wearying work o 
wise cireumspection. But patience is as much required 


in the avoidance of false indulgence as in the banishment 


| of undue or injudicious severity. It is easier, for the 


moment, to yield to the wishes and dispositions of cbil- 
dren, than to oppose or regulate them. But notwith- 
standing this, “Patience” should “have her perfect 
work.” Oh, ye teachers of the young, “ye have need of 
patience.” 

And not patience enly. In the proper exercises of dis- 
cipline, discrimination and keen perception must be 
united with it, or even patience will fail. Perhaps no 
two children in any given number are precisely alike in 
formation of mind, disposition and general capacity. One 
will be timid, another bold; ove sensitive, another ob- 
tuse; one quick, another slow. In different things, and 











at different times, the same boy or girl may exhibit 


almost contradictory qualities, and yet there shall be | 


nothing in all this that ought to be construed into a fault, 
or that should call for even a rebuke. Patience here will 
be lost in a maze, to which discrimination alone can fur 
nish the 


word of ‘Inspiration to assure us that “the heart is de 


clue. And that not always, for we have the 


ceitful above all things: but, in general, perhaps, the 


| , 
mamipna. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


heart of a child may be pretty correctly read by those | 


who do not, idly or contemptuously, neglect its stady. 


incredu 


At all events, it is better to be credwlous than 





lous—better that a child should ten times escape the j 
punishment of a fault through an excess of patience, than 


be once unjustly punished through want of discrimina 





tion, The memory of the injustice will rankle in the 
soul, and produce worse fruits there, tenfold, in after 
years, than will spring from the consciousness of having 
committed faults innumerable with impunity. 

Teachers or parents never will or can deal wisely with 


a child, unless they dispense with impulse, and scrutinize, 


in every possible way, what appears worthy of condemna- 
tion; and the best way to follow out this scrutiny is men- 


tally to change places with the offender—to be a child 


again—to divest one's self of all but a childish judgment | 


aud capacity—to throw back one’s self upon childish | 


views and feelings—and to submit to be guided by child- 
ish reasonings, and then after all, if there be a doubt, t 
give the child the benefit of that doubt. 

But, oh, what a deal of trouble is all this! 

Very well, ——, we are not thinking about your trouble, 
Though, as to trouble, the 
best way of doing anything is the least troublesome in 
the end. 
and attention, and regard to the ultimate object. 


but gbout the child’s good. 


But by trouble you mean pains-taking, time 


| 


Now, | 


em anything in the world, worth doing, be well and | 


properly accomplished without these? 
be made, or a pig be fed, or a beard be shaven without 
these ? 

Trouble! Shame upon those .who, under the selfish 
but vain plea of saving themselves trouble—present trou 
ble—make trouble for others in after years! Let them 
do anything, be anything, rather than teachers of the 
young. 


Can a pudding | 


“ Four farthings make a shilling,” said the child. 
“What!” 


make a shilling! 


purpose. 


exclaimed the governess; “four farthings 


How dare you be so stupid? You do 


it on I shall certainly complain to 


“ Indeed, indeed,” sobbed the child, “I will try to do 
it properly; I see [ am wrong, very wrong. I mean to 
say, twelve farthings make a penny.” 


The governess could bear it no longer; she rose, and 


| was about to threaten some severe punishment, when the 


mother entered the room, and, seeing the child in tears, 


said: “ What is the matter with my little Emma? Seven 
o'clock, and lessons not finished! I am going to dinner, 


and you will not be ready for dessert.” 

“T am not to go down-stairs this evening,” replied the 
weeping child; “I cannot do my sum.” 

rhe governess, till then silent, confirmed this. 


’ she said; 


now 


“IT cannot allow Miss Emma any recreatien, 


‘it is seven 


and, drawing out her watch, 


o'clock ; she has been five hours with a slate in her hand, 
and has not yet done ber sum. I am 
very obstinate, and persists in asserting that 


ings make a shilling, and that twelve farthings make a 


sorry to say she is 


four farth- 


penny !” 

The child stared vacantly, and did not contradict her 
governess, but looked as if not conscious of the mistake 
she had made. The mother, evidently suffering at seeing 
her child’s swollen eyes, and convinced of the misman 
agement, merely said: “I am sorry to find Emma has 
given cause for displeasure, and beg she may be sent te 


» will endeavor to 





bed immediately ; to-morrow, I trust 
be more attentive,” 

The child obeyed, sobbing, “ Good-night, mamma.” 

As soon as she was gone, Mrs. Y——,, an excellent and 
judicious parent, pointed out, in gentle language, the 
error committed, 

“ You will probably think, Miss H——, that a mother’s 


| feelings mislead me; and I must candidly say, I do not 


think Emma has been so much to blame. You have 


| shown ill-judged severity in keeping her so long at the 


| 
| 


I give you credit for your good intentions; 
The attention fixed for 


same lesson. 
but, believe me, you are mistaken. 
such a length of time loses its power; and I am persuaded 


This is an inexhaustible subject—the right training of | that Emma will do her sum right to-morrow morning, 


ehildren—we have written about it before, and we may 
have occasion to revert to it again and again. Mean- 
while, as illustrative of the forgoing remarks, we quote 
an instructive passage from a work on “ Private Educa 
tion.” 

“ How can you be so stupid?” said a governess to her 
pupil; “why do you not do your sum properly? It is 
very easy, and you don’t try to do it well.” 

“My sum was right at first, and now I have done it 
ever so many times [ really cannot understand it,” re- 
plied the child. 

“TI shall make you finish it,” said the governess, “and 
not allow 
rect,” 


you to have any recreation till it is cor- 


The child burst into tears, saying she did not know 


| 


| provided no threats are made; but if her thoughts be 


| occupied with the punishment she has to dread, it is not 


probeble she can give undivided atttention to any study, 
error. I do 
she had no 


much less to arithmetic, which admits of no 
not think Emma deserved to be punished ; 
power of doing better. It is evident from her saying that 
four farthings make a shilling, and twelve farthings make 
a penny, that she was much puzzled; and I beg that an- 
other time, under similar circumstances, she may be made 
When I sent her to bed, and ap- 


your authority; I 


to leave off her lesson. 
peared displeased, it was to uphole 
should not have had the courage to inflict any other 


| punishment; but the child was so fatigued, I thought it 


how it was, but she felt so stupid. She, however, sat 


down, and once more began the sum; but this time every 
figure was wrong. 
The governess grew very angry, and said the naughty 


girl should not only begin it again, but do two more as a | 
without a single 


punishment for such obstinacy. 


The child made another attempt, and was desired to do 


it aloud. 


could do her no harm, and hope she is already asleep, as 
I fear she has been over-exerted.” . 

The governess made no reply; she felt the truth of the 
observations, and was grateful for the manner in which 
they had been conveyed. 

The following morning the little girl, refreshed by 
sleep, and recovering the use of her faculties, did her sum 
mistake, and begged, as a reward, 
that she might be allowed to go and show it to her 


| mamma, 
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Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


ICEBERGS. 
BY E. B. D. 


CEBERG means ice mountain. It is not a mountain 

covered with ice, but a mountain of solid ice. We do 
not find these mountains on dry land. They are in the 
ocean, far away to the Polar Regions. 

The water of the ocean freezes in a solid mass over the 
surface. Then, when a thaw or a storm comes, this mass 
of ice cracks and breaks into great cakes. These cakes 
get jostled against, or piled upon one another, and in that 





way frozen together. This great piece, made out of a 


} 








number of smaller ones frozen together, rests on the sur- | 
face of the water and raises its top out of it, as ice natur 
ally floats ; and more ice is added to the sides and bottom. 
Then another storm, perhaps, throws more pieces upon 
or against it, which freeze to it. The larger it gets the 
higher it rises out of the water, until finally it becomes 
as large as a mountain. 

Sometimes these great ice mountains, or bergs, will split | 
in two, from top to bottom, with a noise like that of a 
cannon, and thus another iceberg will be formed. When 
thig happens, there is a great commotion in the water. 
All the icebergs in the neighborhood shake and dance 
and move about as though they were alive. 

The seas near the North and South Poles are filled with 
these icebergs, which are large enough to grind a ship to 
pieces, if one should chance to be between them when they 
come together. These great icebergs float arougd in the 
ocean, and ships which visit the regions where they are 
found, have to be careful and keep out of their tracks. 











Semetimes they wander away off, out of their usual course, 


into the clear ocean, and they have been known to run 
against vessels and sink them. 

When these icebergs get into a warmer region they 
slowly melt away. In the picture are several icebergs, 
which have been melting for some time ; the water, formed 
by the melting ice, ranning down their sides inte the 
ocean until the ice is left in sharp, jagged points at the 
top. The white objects are the icebergs. The black ones 
are rocks of some coast or island, 

Icebergs are most beautiful to look at. When the sun 
shines upon them they are fairly dazzling with light, and 
show all the colors of the rainbow. At night they gleam 


in the moon or in the light of the aurora borealis, until 
the whole scene looks like fairy-land. 





Don’t tell me of to-morrow ; 
Give me the man who'll say, 
That when a good deed’s to be done, 
Let’s do the deed to-day! 
We may command the present, 
If we act and never wait; 
But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past, that comes too late. 


Never give up, brother, never give up, 
God has a blessing for those who work hard; 
Why should you grumble, and murmur and fret, 
And envy the pleasure from which you're debarred. 
Work like a man, 
Do the best you can, 
This is the wisest and happiest plan. 











FOUND. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOFTHE. 






NTO the forest, alone, I went, 
And nothing to seek was my intent. 






A little flower I found in the gloom ; 





Bright ae an eye, or a star, its bloom. 





But when I would pluck it, it said to me, 
Shall I, to my withering, broken be?” 








Then flower and root I dug from the loam, 
And tenderly took it with me home. 






There, planted again in a worthy place, 





It grows and blossoms with added grace. 






LIZZIE. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
ie R little dark-eyed namesake ! 


The summers are all too few 






Since she brightened with graceful wearing, 





The name that my childhood knew— 





I hoped it would crown her with sunshine 





Fairer than ever smiled— 
I said it should bring her a blessing 
Dear little dark-eyed child! 








I said it should bring her a blessing— 
Was I wiser than I guessed ? 

Was the blessing a long, sweet childhood, 
And an early and happy rest? 

For the loving circle that held her 











Is robbed of its precious pearl ; 





The youngest, the fairest, the darling— 
Dear little dark-eyed girl ! 






She stood where the path of childhood— 
A lane through a flowery wood— 
Led out to the wide, dim distance 







Of perilous womanhood— 





Woman or angel ?—The future 





Like a question before her lay ; 





What wonder she paused and faltered, 





And chose the easier way ? 








Not for her are the crosses 





And bonds of a woman’s life, 
Nor the burdens and costly blessings 

Which cling to the name of wife; 
Nor labor, nor doubt, nor anguish, 

Nor the great world’s dusty whirl ; 
Not one of them touched her garment-— 
Dear little dark-eyed girl! 












Timidly leaning always 
On the hearts which loved her best, 
Sheltered from every sorrow, 






She dwelt in the warm home nest; 
Never a grief came near her, 

Nor trial nor loss she bore— 
And vone in the home that holds her 
Shall find her for evermore! 








EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





Oh! fair and fetterless spirit! 


The name that my childhood knew, 


Though rarely I hear it spoken, 
Is sweeter because of you— 
What matter how little value 
On earth to the name be given, 
Since now it is worn by an angel, i 
Tis tenderly breathed in Heaven ? 


Portland Trans 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


N sheen of silken splendor, 
With glinting threads of gold, | 


I’ve seen the waving marvels 
That bung in balls of old, 

When fair hands wrought the lily, i 
And brave hands held the lance, 

And stately lords and ladies 
Stepped through the courtly dance. 


I’ve looked on rarer fabrics, 
The wonders of the loom, 
That caught the flowers of summer, 
And captive held their bloom ; 
But not their wreathing beauty, 
Though fit for queens to wear, 
Can with one household treasure, 
That’s all mine own, compare. 


It has no golden value, 
The simple patchwork spread ; 
Its squares in homely fashion 
Set in with green and red; 
But in those faded pieces 
For me are shining bright, 
Ah! many a summer morning, 
And many a winter night. 


The dewy breath of clover, 
The leaping light of flame, 
Like spells my heart come over, 

As one by one I name 
These bits of old-time dreases— 
Chintz, cambric, calico— 
That looked so fresh and dainty 
On my darlings long ago. 


This violet was mother’s ; 
I seem to see her face, 
That ever like a sunshine 
Lit up the shadiest place. 
This buff belonged to Susan ; | 
That searlet spot was mine ; : 
And Fannie wore this pearly white, i 
Where purple pansies shine. 


I turn my patchwork over— 
A book with pictared leaves— 
And I feel the lilac fragrance, 
And the snow-fall on the eaves. 
Of al my heart’s possessions 
I think it least could spare 
The quilt we children pieced at home, ' 
When mother dear was there. ' 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


HOME ORNAMENTS. 


time since, a book from Mr. Dreer, | 


TE received, some t 
{ of this city, published by Henry T. Williams, of 


New York, and entitled “ Window Gardening.” -We gave 
a notice of the ut the time of its reception, and ex 
amination has proved it to be even more valuable than 
we then supposed. We will give a few extracts from its 


pages for the benefit of our readers. It contains some 





very useful sus 
ornamentation—useful because simple, inexpensive and 
practicable : 

“This department would not be eomplete without a 
word for the littl f the house, some hint to them of 
what they can do to bring forth some glowing spot or 
sprig of living greenery. So we tell them how to make 
some pretty little contrivances in grasses, etc. 

“Plants with light, graceful foliage are every year be 

and as to complete a picture of the 
juires a great variety of colors and 


coming more po} 
highest order 
graceful penciling 
the grasses adds greatly to the whole effect. 

“Far prettier than many a pretentious and costly orna- 
ment is a simple bow! of grasses planted in pine cones, 
set in sand, in moss or common soil. If grown in cones, 
procure them from the woods, and sprinkle in as much 
soil as their scales will retain. Then scatter the grass 
seed over it, and sprinkle with water. Place the cones in 
sand or mors, ar sure that they do not become dry, 
but water them epsringly at first, once a day, and set in 
a moderately warm place. Soon the seeds will sprout, 


) in window gardening the culture of | 


and the tiny spears protrude in every direction. 

“ Grags will sprout and grow in pine cones without any 
to prevent the eone from closing too 
i, and also makes a more vigorous 
vn be suspended in a window, either 
f three fastened together with thread 


soil, but it ser 
tightly when sprinkl 
growth. Thee 
singly or in gr 
wire. Orarustic basket or stand can be procured, and 
filled with cones, with different kinds of grasses growing 
in each cone are three thousand different species 
of gresses in the world, and their study is a pleasing 


pursuit. 

“A very charming effect can be produced by placing a 
wet sponge in a glass bowl, and sprinkling over it canary 
seed, grasses and flaxseed. Soon it will be covered wit! 


a thick growtl esh, bright green. It must be ju 
ciously water¢ If kept too dry it will wither away; if 
too wet it may damp off. Mustard-seed may also be used, 


and its tiny blossoms will be to many a novelty as 


well as a delight 
“Common g en peas will make a lovely vine, althoug! 
sweet peas are much prettier. But either can be grow: 
in water. Fill a common tumbler with water. Tie over 
it a bit of coarse lace, such as milliners use, and cover it 
with peas, pressing it down into the water. Keep in a 
dark place for two or three days, then give light and 


warmth. In a few days the roots will be plainly seen 
piercing through the lace, and the vines can twine around 
the casements, or a bit of a hoop-skirt spring can be fas 


tumbler with springs attached to it it 
and the vines twined about them. Kee P 


tened about 
ferm of a globe, 
the tumbler full of water, and add bits of charcoal to kee P| 


it fresh. Every week turn in two or three drops of aqua 
ammonia. 
“A saucer garden can be made with fresh moss well 


| wetted. In the centre place a pine cone filled with earth 


rgestions on the subject of home floral | 


and common grass or canary-bird seed, and in a few days 
the tiny grass spears will appear, and soon you will have 
a verdurous cone of great beauty 

“Tf an acorn be suspended by a bit of thread tied 
around it within half an inch of the surface of water 
contained in a small vase or tumbler, and allowed to re 
main undisturbed for one or two weeks in a warm place, 
it will burst its shell and throw a root into the water, and 
shoot upward, its straight and tapering stem covered 
with glossy green leaves. A young oak tree growing ix 
this way is an elegant object. The water should be kept 


| clean with bits of charcoal, and if the leaves turn yellow 


add a little ammonia to it. 

“ The sweet potato would hardly be recognized by many 
who know it only to eat it, if they could see how pretty a 
ymade, Take a large 


} 


parlor ornament it might be easi 
sized sweet potato and drop it to the bottom of a vase er 
the bowl of a hanging basket. Cover the potato with 
water nearly to its top, leaving perbaps a half inch un 
covered, and always keeping it about at this point. It 
will soon put forth roots, and the top will shoot out a vine 
which will grow after awhile with great rapidity. A 
sunny position suits it best, and the tendrils will soon 
clasp the arms of the basket, or droop in long curls over 
the edge of the vase. Many visitors who have seen such 
1 vine in the window of their friend, have inquired, with 
admiration, its name, thinking it must be some foreign 


plant. 


“To Revive Fapep Frowrers.—Hot water will fre 
quently restore flowers to freshness, even when every 
petal is drooping. Place the rtems into a cup of boiling 
hot water, leave them in it until each petal has become 
smoothed out, then cut off the coddled ends and put into 
milk-warm water. Colored flowers revive sooner than 
those that are of snowy whiteness, as the latter turn 
yellow. A cool room is beet adapted to keeping flowers 
resh. Take away each flower as it tades, else it will 
decay the others. 

“The moisture furnished cut flowers should be rain 
water, always of a moderate temperature, about blood 
warmth. The water should not be changed, but every 
norning its evaporation supplied with more of the same 
temperature; to which, after a few days, a little aqua 
1mmonia—five drops to half a pint of water—may be 
added. It is well to place at the bottom ot the dish or 
vase a layer of broken charcoal, about half an inch in 
depth—pieces about the size of small beans. In placirg 
the flowers let them have as much room as they need to 
show themselves naturally. At the expiration of a week 
the stems should be examined, all decayed matter rubbed 
from them with a piece of flannel, and the tip of each 
end cleanly cut; and if any I 
look withered, these also should be cut away. Flowers 
decay much sooner when tied in bunches or bouquets 


aves or blossoms begin to 


than when arranged loosely. Too little air and too much 
water are the bane of most species. There ought to bea 














A PAGE OF 


free current of the former around each spray or separate 
large flower, while the latter should not come above the 
calyx of any bloom—better be an inch or more below it, 
with mest hardy plants, even if very long-stemmed, two 
will give water enough if they have 


inches immersion 


plenty of air. For short-stemmed flowers, a mixture of 


damp sand and powdered charcoal in equal proportions 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
MAINTAIN dignity without the appearance of pride. 


Never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions. 


Turnk nothing in conduct unimportant or indifferent. 


Bisnorp Hacker's motto: “Serve God, and be cheer 
ul.” 

Fisish the work in hand before beginning anything 
else. 

Bre guarded in conversation, attentive, and slow to 
speak. 

Every man has just as much vanity as he lacks under 
standing. 

Re not forward to assign reason to those who have no 
right to ask 

A GREAT soul only finds its true existence in making 
ethers great. 

Ruse early, and be an economist of time. An hour lost 
is never gained, 

FLowers are G 
ehildren of earth. 


i’s undertones of encouragement to the 

Ir is not always the dark place that hinders, but some- 
times the dim eye. 

He that never changes any of his opinions never cor 
rects any of his mistakes, 

May, being essentially active, must find in activity his 
joy, as well as his beauty and glory. 

Wuew life is ruined for the sake of money’s preciousness, 
the ruined life cares naugh. for the money. 


One of the most important rules of the science o 
manners is an alinost absolute silence in regard to your 
self, 


It is the man wh 
pation, not the o 
the man. 


letermines the dignity of the occu 


} 


h measures the d ty of 


upat nb Whi ignity < 


Mew are often capable of greater things than they per 
form; they are sent into the world with bills of credit 
and seldom draw to their full extent. 

> 


TueE blossom cannot tell what becomes of its odor, and 
n@ man can tell what becomes of his influence and ex 
ample, which go beyond bis ken on their mission. 


prayer of perfume, The 
times more than at othe 


y exhale all the while, at some 
s, but always more or less. 


Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded by sor- 
rows, that they may be sent to us only for our instruction, 
as we darken the cages of birds wher we wish to teach 
them to sing. 

Tre tender words, the loving deeds which we scatter 
for the hearts which throb nearest to us, are immortal 
seed that will spring up in everlasting beauty, not only 
lm Our own lives, but in the lives of those born after us. 


A PAGE OF VARIETIES. 


Be always resigned to the dispensations of Providence. | 


Vio.ets do not open once a day, and let ont their little | 
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VARIETIE! 





| . 
answers very well; but care must be taken that the dish 








So also do baskets of creeping moss, 


Still, the 


does not get too dry. 





in which they may be placed with fine effect. 





moss gets dry so soon, that the flowers fare better if a 





saucer is hidden below, partly filled with water, which 





they can reach with the tips af their stems.” 















SPARKS OF HUMOR. 



























































































































In a Dublin newspaper appeared the following: “A i 
| number of deaths are unavoidably postponed.” | wy | 
; 
Tne latest instance afforded by a “ fond mother” ef her | i 
son’s cleverness is said son’s correcting her for saying he } i 
} . i } 
was all over dirt. He said the dirt was all over him. | | 
| : 
} j 

Ax attorney, Says an ingenious writer, is the same i 
thing to a barrister that an apothecary is to a physician, 
with this difference, that your lawyer does not deal in 
scruples, 

A poor literary man being about to marry a rich heiress, ' 
was asked how leng he thought the honeymoon would ' 
last? He replied: “ Don’t tell me of the Aoney-moon; it | 
is Aarvest-moon with me.” 

A stupent at college included in ist of expenses rH 
which he sent to his father the item, “ Charity, thirty 
dollars. The father remarked, yr, “*] fear that | 
sharity covers a multitude of sins. ' 

An Irishman, when he applied for a license to sell 

| ; , . - 
whisky, was asked by a magistrate if he was of a good 
moral character. He replied, “Faita, I d the / 
necessity of a good moral character to sell 
) i ; 

“ Bippy,” said a lady, “step over and see how old Mrs. / 
Jones is this morning.” Ina few mi tes Biddy returned 
with the information that Mrs. Jones was seventy-two 
years, seven months and two days old, that morning. 

A Scorcn clergyman, preaching one day, quoted the 
passage: “ And [ saidin my haste that all men are liars :”’ 
and added: “ What's that, Mr. Ps umist Said it in your 
haste, did you Had you lived in our day you would 
have said it at your leis ire.” ' 

A CLERGYMAN being annoyed by some of his audience i $4 
going out while he was preaching, took for his text, : 
“Thou art weigbed and found wanting.” Soon after Phd 

| commence his discourse he said, “ You will please pase i | / 
out as fast yu are weighed.” ty | 

“ Arg you going to make a flower-bed here, Judkins ? f 
asked a young lady of the gardener. “ Yes, miss; them’s | ba ' 
the orders,” answered the gardener. “ Why, it'll quite ' 
spoil our croquet ground !’ “Can't help it, miss; them’s tf j 
your pa’s orders. He says he'll have it laid out for horti if - 

ulture, not for husbandry !” j t * 

Evi Sprrits.—Sir Astley Cooper, who had no superior 4 ; 

’ - 
as a British medical authority, said: “1 never suffer ar i | 
dent spirits in my house, thinking t 1 evil spirits; and | | 
if the poor could witness the wl livers, the dropsies, | i 
| the shattered nervous systems, whi h I bave seen, as the | 
consequence of drinking, they would oe aware that spirits i 
: : ] 
and poisons are synonymous terms.” ; 
THE OLp Masters.—The wife of an up-town citizen, & 









who has grown wealthy during the past few years by the 
advance of real estate, went abroad a fewdays ago. One 
of her acquaintances asked her what particular purpose 
she had in going, and what she expected to enjoy most. 
“Oh, I don’t care much about Europe,” she replied, “on 
my own account, The main object I have in making this 
trip is to have the portraits of these children,” pointing 
to three homely girls of nine, eleven and thirteen, “ painted " 
by the old masters.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Cast Adrift. By T.S. Arthur. Philadelphia : 


J. M. Stoddart & Co. $2.00. In his preface to this new 
volume, the author says: “My book, apart from the 
thread of fiction that runs through its pages, is but a se- 
ries of photographs from real life, and is less a work of 
imagination than a record of facts. If it stirs the hearts 
of American readers profoundly, and so awaken the people 
to a sense of their duty; if it helps te inaugurate more 
earnest and radical modes of reform for a state of society 


of which a distinguished author has said, ‘ There is not a | 
| 


country throughout the earth oa which it would not bring 
a curse; there is no religion upon the earth that it would 
not deny; there is no people upon the earth that it would 
not put to shame,’ then will not my work be in vain. 

“ Sitting in our comfortable homes, with well-fed, well- 
clothed and happy-hearted childrea about us —children 
who have our tenderest care, and whose cry of pain from 
a pin-prick or a fall upon the floor hurts us like a blow— 
how few of us know or care anything about the homes’ in 
which some other children dwell, or of the hard and cruel 
battle for life they are doomed to fight from the very be- 
ginning! 


“To get out from these comfortable homes, and from | 


the midst of tenderly cared-for little ones, and stand face 
to face with squalor and hunger, with suffering, debase 
ment and crime—to look upon the starved faces of little 


children, and hear their helpless cries, is what scarcely | 


one in a thousand will do. It is too much for our sensi 
bilities. And so we stand aloof, and the sorrow and suf 


fering, the debasement, the wrong and the crime go on, | 


and because we heed it not we vainly imagine that no 
responsibility lies at our door; and yet, there is no man 
or woman who is not, according to the measure of his or 
her influence, responsible for the human debasement and 
suffering I have portrayed. 

“ The task I set for myself has not been a pleasant one. 


It has hurt my sensibilities and sickened my heart many | 


times, as I stood face to face with the sad and awful de 


gradation that exists in certain regions‘of our larger cities ; | 
and now, that my work is done, I take a deep breath of | 


relief. The result is in your hand, good citizen, Chris- 
tian reader, earnest philanthropist! If it stirs your heart 
in the reading as it stirred mine in the writing, it will 
not die fruitless.” 

This book is sold only by agents; but a copy will be 
mailed to any one by the publishers of this magazine on 
the reeeipt of the price, $2.00. 


Above Tempest and Tide. After the German 
ef Sophie Verena. By Auber Forestier. Philadelphia . 


H. N. McKinney & Co. One takes up translations of 


foreign books with fear and trembling. There is se much 
in European literature—especially in French and German 


—out of harmony with American ideas, that it is the ex- 


ception, rather than the rule, that a book can receive un- 
qualified recommendation at our hands. In the book be- 
fore us we find this desirable exception. It is a German 


story, possessing all the better characteristics of German 
literature— earnest thought, and careful finish in style— 
added to and embellishing a charming story, the tendency 
ef which is to elevate the feelings and strengthen the soul 
against temptations. The story loses nothing at the hands 


ed the translator, as is too frequently the case. The 
| English style is as perfect as the German must have 
| been. 

Her Majesty the Queem. A Novel. By John 
| Esten Cooke, author of “Dr. Vandyke,” ete. Philadel! 
| phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. To our mind, a well writ- 
ten historical novel is among the pleasantest of all reading. 
It so blends instruction with pleasure, that any qualms 
of conscience over misspert time are lulled, and the 


| mind left to perfect enjoyment of the story. “ Her 


is the wife of the unfortuate Charles 


Majesty the Queen’ 

I. of England, and many of the characters figuring in the 

pages of the book are historical ones. A charming love 
| story runs through the pages, and somewhat brightens 
the sombre tone of the story. 


* 
| The Payson, Dunton & Scribner Manual of Pen- 
manship. P., D. & S., authors. J. W. Payson, 8. Dun 
ton, W. M. Scribner, G. H. Shattuck, A.8. Manson. New 
| York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. This is a valuable 
| work. It reduces penmanship to a science, and simplifies 
| and illustrates it in a most desirable manner. There are 
illustrations of different styles of penmanship, and full 


directions to both teacher and student. 


Questions of the Day. By the Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. New York: Dodd & Mead. This clergyman 
discusses various religious topics in an able manner, and 
satisfactorily sustains his side of the argument. His first 
sermon is on the question, “ Is the Human Race One?’ 
the second, “ How Far has Man Fallen?” Most of his 
| points are aimed directly at the claims of modern scien- 


tists, which to many minds seem directly opposed to theo- 
logical teachings. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
| pinceat & Co. 


| The Glass Cable. By Margaret E. Wilmer. 
| New York: National Temperance Society. 

John Bentley’s Mistake. By Mrs. M. A. Holt. 
New York: National Temperance Society. 

Fred’s Hard Fight. By Marion Howard. New 
York: National Temp-rance Society. 

Nothing to Drink. A Temperance Sea Story. 
By Julia McNair Wright. New York: National Temper- 


ance Seciety. 

We have received the four volumes, whose titles are given 
above, from the Natiooal Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. They are all pleasantly-written stories, 
and calculated to awake and keep alive interest in the 
| Temperance reform. For sale in Philadelphia by J. ©. 
| Garrigues & Co. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York; Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. Mrs. Oliphant’s tales are always 
welcome. Though not as sensational a writer as some, 
|she ranks among the best English novelists, while sbe 
| takes precedence of many for the elevated tone and purity 
of her writings. “ May,” her latest production, sustains 
all her previously-acquired reputation, and we cheerfully 
| recommend it to the attention of our readers. For sale in 
Philadelphia by Claxten, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Ferdinand DeSoto. The Discoverer of the Mis- 
sissippi. By John 8S. C. Abbott. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. Mr. Abbott has made a careful 


and conscientious study of his subject, and has presented | 
his readers with a record of De Soto’s life and adventures | 
as nearly authentic as it has been in his power to make | 
it. It is needless to say that the book is interesting, read- | 


ing more like a romance than veritable history. The 


volume belongs to the library of “ American Patriots and | 


Pioneers,” now being issued by Dodd & Mead. For sale 
in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Try and Trust. By Horatio Alger. Boston: 
Loring, Publisher. An excellent book for boys, teaching 


them, in @ manner to gain their attention and interest, | 
It belongs, we believe, to a | 


lessons of true manliness. 
series of books more or less connected in their plots and 


characters. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott | 
| sentiment or expression, are pleasing contributions to our 


A Story of Nine | Poetic literature, and will add to their author's fame. We 


Philadelphia: J. B. | 
An entertaining story of travel, and, | 


& Co. 
The Mystery of Holly Tavern. 

Travellers. By* Lauriston Collis. 

Lippincott & Co. 


as its name implies, mystery. It will serve to while away | 


an idle hour. 


Work. 
Louisa M Alcott, author of “ Little Women,” ete. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Miss Alcott has dared to touch 
that troublesome theme—What shall women do ?—and 
has illuminei it with the brightness of her own strong 
sense. The story is a pleasing one, and a suggestive one 
as well, and ought to be productive of many good results. 
It ought to encourage young girls to “be up and doing 
with a heart for any fate,” instead of remaining idly at 
home, frittering away their time in frivolous, or at least, 
insignificant employments; or, perhaps, what is quite as 
bad, weakly lamenting that they are women, and conse 
quently, are forbidden to do, It ought to teach those who 


A Story of Trial and Experience. By | 


have the charge of girls that they should not seek to fet- 
ter them down to a narrow field of endeavor if they show 
desires and capabilities for a wider sphere—that is, to 
punish them for their womanhood—for, energy suppressed 
and forbidden a right channel, will force its way into 
wrong ones. Miss Alcott has, in the writing of this book, 
done a good work for women. For sale in Philadelphia 
by Sower, Potts & Co. 


The Year. By D. C. Colesworthy. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Mr. D. C. Colesworthy, a poet who is 


| already known as the author of “ Don’t Kill the Birds,” 


“A Little Word in Kindness Spoken,” “ Do not Falter,” 
and many others equally popular and equally excellent 
in sentiment, has sent forth a little book contiining 
seventeen poems, one in honor of each month and each 
season, and one upon Christmas. These poems, although 
not aspiring to anything original or remarkable in either 


welcome the volume to our library. 
NEW MUSIC. 

We have received from W. W. Whitney, Publisher, 
Toledo, Ohio, the following new Music: 

Village Belle, By W. A. Ogden. .This four-part Glee 
is a very fine piece for a quartette of voices. It is bright 
and cheery, and the chorus, which may be sung by seve- 
ral voices, or as @ quartette, has a tasteful piano accom- 
Price fifty cents. 

Glide, Gently Glide. By Charles H. Carroll. This will 
be found not only a pleasing composition, but one show- 
Each part carries a distinct 


paniment. 


ing much study and skill. 
beautiful melody woven together in a neat, artistic man- 
ner. The music is exuberant with life, but smooth and 
flowing as the streamlet o’er which they glide. There is 
a separate piano accompaniment, which is a great conve- 
nience to the player. Price seventy-five cents. 


EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


HONOR AND SAFETY, 
RECENT writer. referring to the many exposures of 
fraud and corruption among men in charge of pubiic 
trusts, forcibly remarks: “No money was ever won by 
treachery to trust that did not harm the winner. No power 
was ever achieved by bribery or retained by falsehood that 
did not scorch the palm of him who held it. The conscious- 
ness of ill-desert, the loss of self-respect, the fear of ex posure 
and the self-commitment to a life of deception, which go 
always with possessions unworthily won, are poison in the 
blood, and the exposure, sooner or later, is as sure to come 
as death.” 
Truer words were never spoken. There is no safety, no 


peace, no real success, except in a life of honor and in- | 
tegrity. It cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of | 


young men, that in all gain coming through fraud or wrong, 


lies concealed a curse that will consume as surely as hidden | 


fire; that money so obtained loses its power to give happi- 
nhess—changes from a good to an evil—ceases to be a friend, 
and becomes an enemy. 


the dishonest man, who, in acquiring his million treads 
ruthlessly upon the rights of others. 
We may depend upon it, that in all we acquire, there is a 


blessing or a curse, just in the degree that we regard or dis- | 


regard our fellow-men. “A little that a righteous man hath 
VOL. xL1.—40, 


A thousand dollars, honestly | 
gained by an honest man, will give the possessor a thousand | 

aoe | 
times more real pleasure than a million can possibly atford | 


is better than the riches of many wicked.” So saieth Holy 
Writ, and every day man’s experience proves it to be true. 
Read the faces of men who have acquired wealth or posi- 
tion through hard, unpitying selfisnness, or through fraud 
and wrong—such men are known in all communities—and 
what sad and painful things do you find. Not peace nor 
moral beauty, nor the sweetness of content! No satisfaction 


| in life is writeen there. Allis hard, cold, cruel often, sinister, 


dissatisfied. For all that makes life worth living for, you see 
that life with them has been a failure. And it must be so in 
the very nature of things; for, a life of utter selfishness and 
wrong takes a man out of the true order of his being, and 
whatever is out of order, is jarred with every movement, and 
works steadily to sure disaster. 


GEORGE MACDONALD IN THE PULPIT. 

EV. HENRY W. BELLOWS gives, from memory, a re- 

port of a sermon recently preached by George Mac- 

donald, in the Church of Ail Souls, in New York city. We 

copy his description of the preacher's manner in the pulpit, 
which is very striking: 

“The preacher was in a very exalted state, and poured 

himself out in a rhapsodical @anner, which made us think 


| of the accounts of Edward Irving. Not that anything but 


sound sense and solemn truth, n language admirably chosen, 
was uttered. Buta sort of prophetic fury in the tones shook 
the nerves and made the ear shrink from the message. We 
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should not like often to be calfed lo isten to such a discourse, 
preached in that way. It was as if the man’s hands were 
clutching our physical heart-strings or squeezing our brains 


patiently for him to eat them; then smoothed his ears and 
nose, and drove slowly away. I do not know the name of 


| the young man; but Iam sure he has a kind heart, and is 


Never in the whole course of listening to public speakers | 
have we heard anything of such mingled power and painful- | 
ness, such intensity, rehemence, demoniac and angelic fury | 


mixed. How that delicate frame, invalided and exhausted 
with labor, could for an hour pour out such a flood of passion- 
ate tones, at such a pitch of voice, and every word intensified 
with purpose, we cannot understand. We looked to see 


Macdonald faint at the close of his sermon; but he paused, | 


and uttered a prayer so much like one of David Elginbrod’s, 
that we felt that the power by which he spake was not his 
own, and that he was drawing from an inexhaustible foun- 
tain. 

“The poet, the novelist appear in Macdonald's preaching 


genius of the man’s personality. He shapes his discourse 


fit to be trusted with a horse out of his employer's sight; 
and if the horse could only have spoken, he would have 
thanked him for this little treat.” 


FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
N old friend and correspondent wriies: “The Hous 
Magazine I think very much improved this year—infi- 
nitely better than any other periodical of its price that I 
know. I like Miss Townsend's articles Leyond anything she 
has published.” Speaking of “Caer Apuirt,” Mr. Arthur's 
last book, the same correspondent says: “I have just fin- 


| ished reading ‘Cast Apnirr,’ and if it inspires those who are 


with a broad plan, excludes what is irrelevant, forgets noth- | 


ing truly pertinent, and hurries toward his conclusion with 
inevitable power. His whoie face and figure preach, His 
dainty fingers drip with feeling in every gesture. He 
writhes and tosses himself about as if struggling with 
thoughts too big for utterance. His voice is somewhat 


es, | able to do something with the desire and longing that it kin- 
—not intentionally or artificially, but by the irrepressible | & g'ng 


dies in me, who can do nothing but desire and long to do, 
then I am sure the book wil! accomplish a work the precious 
result of which can never be measured in time, but must 
spread in ever-widening circles through all eternity. Ab, 
my soul is sick to think that on this beautiful earth 


| there can be anything like what you describe; that Christian 
| men and women ean sit at ease in temples they have builded 


husky, his articulation Scotch, and his slides of tone a little | 


extravagant in the swing he allowshimeelf. But unmistaka. 
ble wealth of thought and depth of feeling and power of pas- 
sion and directness of spiritual vision betray themselves in 
his preaching, as in all his poems and writings ; and it is a me- 
morable thing to have heard him, roused as he was, on Sun- 
day evening. Nobody will ever forget that occasion who 
shared in it. Many will not like his manner, and miss his 
meaning, and criticize his words; but we doubt not he 
reached some hearts that were never touched before, and 
gave all a sense of spiritual realities to which they will date 
back as to high-water mark in their spiritual experiences.” 
ATLANTIC CITY. 
VERY year this “City by the Sea” becomes more and 
more the favorite summer resort for Philadelphians. 


to the service of God, praying and preaching, while just out- 
side souls are perishing for the lack of the help that they 
could give. It makes me fee! as if | must hurl myself into 
the ranks with those who go down with the living spirit o 
the Gospel into these pits of hell.” 

An invalid writing from a sick-room, where she has been 
long confined, says: “I am so grateful for your Magazine 
every month, and for the beautiful pictures, that I cannot be 
at ease until I thank you once more. And, yet, words of 


| mine cannot tell you how much comfort they all give me. 


Everything about the Magazine is so pure and tasty, s0 
truthful and good in every way, that I take it to my heart as 
a dear friend. I wish you were going to give ux other chap- 
ters from ‘Cast Apnirt.’ That one you gave in the Magazine 


| touched my heart even to tears. Oh, 1 wish at times that | had 


Every year new hotels go up, elegant cottages are built, new | 
Yet I believe I do trust God enough to say, ‘ His will be done.’ 


improvements are rade, and increasing attractions offered 


to visitors. The bathing is unsurpessed, and the hotel ac- | 
| a hundred ways I can do something.” 


commodations exeellent. For merchants and others who 
wish to get their families out of town during the hot months, 
but cannot themselves break entirely away from business, 
the ease and quickness of access by the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad renders it especially desirable, and thousands avail 


themselves of this great facility, spending a portion of their | 


time at the seashore with their families, and yet not losing a 


eir business irat cil ‘si + 
hold of their business. If to the admirable railroad facilities | pronounced, on authority, as “the best game out.” Those 


were added a little more enterprise and public spirit by the 
authorities of Atiantic City, the place could be made far more 
attractive and desirable than itis. The long spaces between 
the houses and the sea, instead of presenting only unsightly 
sand-heaps, as they now do, glaring in the sun, should be 


levelled and sown with grass-seed, 80 as to give a beautiful | 
green award. The streets should ne watered, and made as | 
clean and neat as possible. All this would cost compara- | 
ively little, but it would give an attractiveness to the place | 
hat would draw hundreds there who now go to Long Branch | 


r other summer resorts, 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 

WRITER in Our Dumb Animals, a monthly paper issued 

in Boston, by the “ Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” relates this little incident, which we pass along: 
“ As I was looking out of my window the other day, | sawa 
nice red apple roll into the gutter. As I looked to see who 
would pick it up, a wagon came along, marked, ‘ United 
States and Canada Express Co.’ I observed the horse had 
no check-rein, and seemed to be quite happy. The driver, 
a young man ef seventeen or eighteen years, eaw the apple 


and, thro wing the reins on the horse’s back, jumped off and | 


picked it up, as I supposed, for himself, for it was a beauty ; 
but, no, the kind young man, after showing it to the horse, 
broke it in smal! pieces, and gave them all to him, waiting 


the power to scatter with one stroke such wickedness from 
the world. It fills my heart with bitter sorrow that I am so 
powerless for work for the poor and temp'ed around me. 


I am sure those are blessed who only stand and wait; and in 


TWO GAMES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE, 
M ESSRS. D. B. BROOKS & CO., of Boston, Mass , offer the 
I new game of Le Cercle to the public. Le Cerele is 
similar in character to Croquet, and is spoken of by all who, 
have tried it as superior to the Ja'ter game. It is, in fact 


ordering the game can, if they cesire, have Croquet imple- 
ments included, so that either game can be played at plea- 
sure, and thus they will obtain two desirable games in the 
place of one. See advertisement in another part of the 
Magazine. 


MAKE THE BEST OF YOURSELVES. 

EADER, are you making the best of yourself? Are you 

using to the best advantage the natural powers of the 
body and mind given by your Creator ?—or are you droning 
through life in half ettorts, and steadily drifting behind 
men of less ability than your own; men who, with even 
fewer talents than you possess, are making the best of them- 
selves? 

Think ofthis, Put the question to yourself as we put it to 
you—and do it honestly. Look the matter right in the face. 
Are you making the best of yourseif? If not, begin a new 
life at onee. Do your bestin everything. In your thinking 
and in your deing. Beaman in self-compulsion. Rise out 
of indolence and self-indulgence. And not only will the 
world be better for your having lived in it, but you will be 
better for having lived in the world. 


* Every process in nature is the going forth of the Ever 
lasting on His messages of love; and any event im our expe 
rience is a message of love fulfilled.” 





